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EDITOR'S  NOTE 


Ordinarily  the  Monitor  is  published  on 
a  monthly  basis.  From  time  to  time, 
however,  we  double  up  and  combine  two 
months  into  a  single  issue.  That  is 
what  we  are  doing  in  the  present  in- 
stance—May-June, 1986.  By  the  time  the 
July  issue  comes  from  the  press,  we  will 
probably  be  heading  for  the  National 
Convention  in  Kansas  City. 


In  the  meantime  convention  reserva- 
tions continue  to  come  in,  but  we  can 
expect  the  usual  last  minute  flood  in 
May  and  early  June.  The  airline  battle 
goes  forward,  and  the  end  is  not  yet  in 
sight.  Rehabilitation      appropriations 

are  up,  and  many  of  the  agencies  are 
claiming  they  are  down.  In  short,  life 
goes  on  as  usual,  and  all   is  normal. 


ILLEGAL  ACTION  BY   UNITED  AIRLINES 


Under  our  system  of  law  the  average 
citizen  is  not  empowered  to  arrest 
another  citizen  unless  a  felony  is  being 
committed.  The  police  may  put  their 
hands  on  you  against  your  will  in  ar- 
resting you,  but  the  average  citizen  may 
not  lay  hands  on  you  knowingly  and  in- 
tentionally against  your  will.  If  such 
an  act  occurs,  it  is  a  criminal  offense, 
and  it  may  also  give  rise  to  civil  ac- 
tion. In  brief,  only  the  police  may 
take  you  into  custody  unless  you  are 
committing  a  felony. 

Do  these  requirements  of  the  law  apply 
to  all  citizens,  or  only  to  the  sighted? 
Do  the  blind  have  civil  rights,  or  are 
civil  rights  only  for  the  sighted?  Re- 
cent actions  by  employees  of  United 
Airlines  give  rise  to  these  questions. 
Consideration  is  now  being  given  to  the 
next  steps  to  be  taken: 


Affidavit  of  Marc  Maurer 

I,  Marc  Maurer,  being  first  duly 
sworn,  depose  and  state: 

1.  I  am  a  resident  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  living  at  327  Yale  Avenue, 
Baltimore,  Maryland  2122  9.  I  am  a 
lawyer  duly  licensed  to  practice  law  in 
the  states  of  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maryland, 
and  Ohio.     I  am  totally  blind. 

2.  On  March  19,  1986,  I  boarded 
United  Airlines  flight  2  95  scheduled  to 
fly  from  Chicago  to  Oakland,  California 
at  3:42  p.m.  Central  Standard  Time. 

3.  Before  boarding  United  Airlines 
flight  295,  I  had  requested  a  seat  in 
the  nonsmoking  section  of  the  aircraft. 
The  person  at  the  check  in  counter 
assigned  me  seat  16-D. 
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4.  I  boarded  the  plane  (a  DC-8)  and 
approached  my  assigned  seat.  The  flight 
attendant  near  me  said  that  my  assigned 
seat  was  in  an  emergency  exit  row.  She 
told  me  that  I  could  not  sit  there  and 
that  I  should  take  seat  15-D.  The 
flight  attendant  then  left  and  I  took 
the  seat  assigned  to  me— seat  16-D. 

5.  When  the  flight  attendant  returned, 
she  said,  "I  thought  I  moved  you."  I 
said,  "You  did."  Then  she  said  that  I 
could  not  sit  in  seat  16-D  because  this 
was  prohibited  by  a  federal  regulation. 
I  told  her  that  there  was  no  such  regu- 
lation and  she  said  she  would  get  her 
supervisor. 

6.  Another  person  came  to  my  seat 
identifying  himself  as  Bob  Carlson, 
Passenger  Service  Supervisor.  He  told 
me  that  I  must  move.  This  was  required 
by  a  federal  regulation.  I  told  him 
that  there  was  no  such  regulation. 

7.  He  told  me  that  United  Airlines  had 
a  policy  which  required  me  to  move.  I 
responded  that  I  had  a  policy  which 
prohibited  me  from  doing  so.  Mr. 
Carlson  said  that  I  had  to  move  because 
of  safety.  I  told  him  that  I  was  per- 
fectly safe.  He  said  he  understood  that 
I  was  safe,  but  there  was  still  the 
policy.  He  then  told  me  that  if  I 
failed  to  move,  I  would  have  to  be 
removed  from  the  plane. 

8.  While  I  was  having  the  conversation 
with  Mr.  Carlson,  other  United  Airlines 
personnel  carried  a  man  who  was  unable 
to  walk  to  seat  16-C,  also  an  exit  row 
seat.  During  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion with  Mr.  Carlson,  a  passenger 
seated  to  my  right  in  seat  16-F,  Mrs. 
Silveria,  said  to  Mr.  Carlson,  "How 
about  that  man  in  seat  16-C?  Why  are 
you  asking  this  man  to  move  but  ignoring 
that  man?"     At   that  point,   the  man   in 


seat  16-C  was  informed  that  he  must  be 
moved.  United  Airlines  personnel  said 
they  would  move  him  to  first  class.  And 
they  carried  him  forward. 

9.  There  was  a  passenger  seated  in 
16-B,  also  an  emergency  exit  row  seat, 
who  asked  that  United  Airlines  call  her 
home  because  the  plane  would  be  late  and 
she  was  being  met.  The  passenger  in 
seat  16-B  was  given  a  piece  of  paper  and 
asked  to  write  the  telephone  number  on 
it.  She  told  United  Airlines  personnel 
that  she  could  not  write  the  number 
because  she  could  not  see. 

10.  United  Airlines  personnel  did  not 
ask  the  passenger  in  seat  16-B  to  move 
to  another  seat  even  though  they  knew 
she  was  unable  to  see. 

11.  Mr.  Carlson  asked  me  again  to  move 
and  offered  me  first  class.  I  refused. 
He  told  me  that  I  would  have  to  be 
removed  from  the  plane.  He  leaned  over 
my  seat,  nudged  me  forward,  and  grasped 
me  under  the  arms  and  around  the  chest. 
He  said  to  a  companion,  "Get  his  legs." 
Another  man  grabbed  my  legs,  someone 
unbuckled  my  seat  belt,  and  the  two  men 
who  held  me  carried  me  from  the  plane. 

Marc  Maurer 

Acknowledgement 

I,  Mary  Ellen  Thompson,  a  Notary 
Public  in  and  for  the  City  of  Baltimore, 
State  of  Maryland,  certify  that  Marc 
Maurer  came  before  me  and  took  oath  in 
due  form  of  law  that  the  statements  made 
in  the  foregoing  affidavit  are  true  and 
correct  this  7th  day  of  April,  1986. 

Mary  Ellen  Thompson 
Notary  Public 
My  Commission  Expires  June  1,  1986 
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Affidavit  of  Delores  Silveria 

Mrs.     Delores     Silveria,     being     first 
duly  sworn,  deposes  and   states: 

1.  I  am  a  resident  of  California  liv- 
ing at  3663  Neward  Drive,  Napa,  Cal- 
ifornia 94558. 

2.  On  Wednesday,  March  19,  1986,  I  was 
a  passenger  aboard  United  Airlines 
flight  295  from  Chicago  to  Oakland, 
California.  I  was  seated  in  seat  16-F, 
which  was  a  window  seat  next  to  an  over- 
wing  emergency  exit. 

3.  I  observed  a  blind  man  take  seat 
16-D,  the  aisle  seat  in  the  emergency 
exit  row.  United  Airlines  personnel 
told  this  blind  man  that  he  could  not 
sit  in  this  seat.  First,  they  said  that 
it  was  a  violation  of  federal  regula- 
tions for  him  to  sit  there.  Then,  they 
said  it  was  a  violation  of  United  Air- 
lines policies  for  him  to  do  so.  They 
asked  him  to  move,  and  he  declined. 

4.  While  this  discussion  was  going  on, 
United  Airlines  personnel  assisted  a 
handicapped  person,  who  was  apparently 
unable  to  walk,  to  take  seat  16-C— 
another  seat  in  the  exit  row.  I  asked 
one  airline  official  to  tell  me  why  the 
man  who  could  not  walk  was  being  permit- 
ted to  sit  in  the  exit  row  at  the  same 
time  that  the  blind  man,  who  could  walk 
perfectly  well,  was  being  told  to  move. 
After  I  had  asked  this  question,  one 
airline  official  said  to  the  handicapped 
man  in  seat  16-C  that  he  must  move  and 
that  United  Airlines  would  put  him  in 
the  first-class     cabin. 

5.  During  the  time  that  the  discussion 
with  the  blind  man  was  taking  place, 
another  passenger  in  seat  16-B  (also  an 
exit    row    seat)    asked    a   United   Airlines 


official  to  make  a  telephone  call.  The 
United  Airlines  official  agreed  to  do  so 
and  he  asked  the  passenger  to  write  the 
telephone  number  on  a  piece  of  paper. 
The  passenger  told  this  United  Airlines 
official  that  she  could  not  write  the 
telephone  number  on  the  paper  because 
she  couldn't  see.  United  Airlines  per- 
sonnel did  not  ask  the  passenger  in  seat 
16-B  to  move. 

6.  United  Airlines  personnel  told  the 
blind  man  in  seat  16-D  that  he  would  be 
physically  removed  from  the  plane  if  he 
did  not  change  seats.  The  blind  man 
said  that  he  would  remain  in  seat  16-D. 
Then,  the  person  who  had  demanded  that 
the  blind  man  move  took  the  blind  man 
under  the  arms.  Another  person  took  the 
blind  man's  legs,  and  they  carried  him 
from  the  plane. 

7.  During  the  course  of  the  conversa- 
tion with  United  Airlines  personnel,  the 
blind  man  did  not  raise  his  voice  or 
cause  any  disturbance.  United  Airlines 
personnel  said  that  he  must  move  for 
safety  reasons.  The  blind  man  responded 
that  he  was  quite  safe  and  capable  of 
managing  an  in  an  emergency.  The  United 
Airlines  person  said  they  believed  this 
was   true. 

8.  United  Airlines  personnel  did  not 
raise  their  voices  in  speaking  with  the 
blind  man  or  make  any  threatening  re- 
marks. 

9.  About  three  quarters  of  the  way 
through  the  flight,  United  Airlines 
personnel  spoke  to  the  lady  in  seat 
16-B,  who  was  unable  to  see.  The  asked 
her  to  stay  in  her  seat  until  all  other 
passengers  had  left  the  plane.  They 
told  her  that,  when  the  other  passengers 
were  gone,  they  would  come  and  help  her 
depart.  When  we  reached  Oakland,  I 
waited   outside   the   plane    to   see   if  this 
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is  what  would  be  done.  After  all  other 
passengers  had  departed  from  the  plane, 
United  Airlines  personnel  brought  the 
lady  from  seat  16-B  off  the  plane. 
There  was  no  one  to  meet  her,  and  United 
Airlines  personnel  took  her  back  aboard 
the  plane  to  wait. 

Delores  Silveria 

Acknowledgement 


I,  the  undersigned,  a  Notary  Public  in 
and  for  the  county  of  Napa,  state  of 
California  certify  that  Dolores  Silveria 
came  before  me  and  took  oath  in  due  form 
of  law  that  the  statements  made  in  the 
foregoing  affidavit  are  true  and  correct 
this  7th  day  of  April,  1986. 

Merle  Phelps 
Notary  Public 


FRONTIER  AIRLINES 
MAKES  A  STAND  FOR  SANITY 


(I  ask  that  Monitor  readers  study 
carefully  the  following  material.  It  is 
a  refreshing  departure  from  the  usual 
nonsense  and  downright  paranoia  we  have 
come  to  expect  from  most  of  the  air- 
lines. I  also  ask  every  Federationist 
and  every  friend  of  the  blind  to  use 
Frontier  Airlines  when  traveling  when- 
ever possible,  even  if  it  sometimes 
means  some  inconvenience  in  schedule. 
We  should  respond  positively  to  people 
who  treat  us  like  first-class  human 
beings  instead  of  slaves  and  second- 
class  citizens.— Kenneth  Jernigan, 
President,  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind.) 


Grinnell,  Iowa 
February  24,  1986 


Dear  Dr.  Jernigan: 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  copy  of  the 
Frontier  Airlines  policy  concerning 
assistance  to  blind  passengers  and  the 
seating  of  blind  passengers. 

As  you  will  note  from  the  policy, 
Frontier  has  simply  defined  the  category 
of  "the  handicapped"  so  that  it  does  not 
include  the  blind.  Frontier's  restrict- 
ed seating  policy  excludes  the  blind 
from  the  category  of  those  who  receive 
restricted  seat  assignments  by  two  meth- 
ods. First,  the  title  of  the  restricted 
seating  section  excludes  the  blind  from 
coverage  by  the  section.  Secondly,  the 
section  contains  a  flat  statement  that 
the  blind  are  not  included  in  the  cate- 
gory of  those  whose  seating  is  restrict- 
ed. 

The  Frontier  policy  has  two  other 
delightful      features.  First,      Frontier 
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emphasizes  repeatedly  that  assistance  by 
its  employees  is  optional  and  to  be 
provided  only  when  the  passenger  wants 
it.  Secondly,  persons  using  white  canes 
and  guide  dogs  are  treated  exactly  the 
same  under  Frontier's  policy.  This 
means  that  dog  users  have  no  more  re- 
striction on  their  seating  preference 
than  do  cane  users  when  flying  Frontier. 
Any  blind  person  can  sit  anywhere  on  any 
Frontier  plane. 

Mr.  Mark  Warinner,  who  sent  me  this 
policy,  told  me  orally  that  Frontier  had 
filed  this  procedure  with  its  FAA  office 
in  Denver  in  the  routine  way.  In  a 
routine  filing,  the  FAA  office  supervis- 
ing an  airline  accepts  the  filing,  looks 
it  over,  then  either  lets  the  filing 
stand  or  communicates  its  disapproval  to 
the  airline.  If  the  FAA  office  suggests 
that  something  is  wrong,  the  airline  and 
the  FAA  office  usually  negotiate  until 
an  agreement  is  reached.  The  airline 
then  withdraws  its  filing,  writes  out 
the  agreement,  and  files  it  as  the  air- 
line's own  policy.  The  FAA  says  noth- 
ing, and  the  filing  stands. 

Mr.  Warinner  told  me  that  he  filed 
this  procedure  in  the  routine  way  in 
August  of  1985.  The  FAA  office  replied 
that  it  was  not  sure  this  was  the  thing 
to  do  and  didn't  Frontier  want  to  think 
about  this  in  light  of  the  CAMI  study. 
Leaving  this  filing  at  the  FAA  office, 
Mr.  Warinner  wrote  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation  inquiring  whether  air- 
lines or  the  FAA  made  airline  policy  in 
this  instance.  His  letter  has  never 
been  answered.  His  policy  is  still  on 
file  and  in  effect.  He  said  he  would 
send  me  a  copy  of  the  letter  he  wrote  to 
DOT,  although  I  have  not  yet  received 
it. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Peggy  Pinder 


FRONTIER  AIRLINES 
CUSTOMER  HANDLING 

Chapter  55-2   Page  59 
Date  08/20/85 

CONDITIONS  OF  CARRIAGE   (Cont'd) 

8.03  Sightless  and  /or  Deaf  Persons 

Any  sightless  and /or  deaf  person  in 
otherwise  good  health  shall  be  accepted 
for  passage  and  is  not  considered  handi- 
capped. 

A  sightless  or  deaf  person  accompanied 
by  a  dog  guide  or  hearing  dog  may  be 
permitted  to  carry  the  dog  with  him/her 
in  the  cabin  of  the  aircraft  at  no  extra 
charge. 

Sightless  or  deaf  passengers  (includ- 
ing their  dog,  guide  or  hearing)  may  be 
seated  anywhere  they  desire. 

In  addition  to  stowing  in  closets  or 
carry -on  bins,  travel  canes  carried  by 
blind   individuals  may  be  stowed  — 

( 1 )  Under  any  series  of  connected 
passenger  seats  in  the  same  row,  if  the 
cane  is  flat  on  the  floor;   or 

( 2 )  Between  a  non-emergency  exit  win- 
dow seat  and  the  fuselage,  if  the  cane 
is  flat  on  the  floor. 

All  possible  assistance  shall  be  ren- 
dered to  blind  or  deaf  passengers,  if 
desired  by  the  passenger.  (Ask  the 
passenger  if  assistance  is  desired.) 
This  includes  guidance  to  the  lavatory 
and  assistance  in  location  of  food  and 
utensils  on  food  trays. 

The  Check -In  Agent  Will;  If  desired  by 
passenger,     early     board     and      identify 
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passenger  to  Flight  Attendant. 

The  Flight  Attendant  Will;  Identify 
passenger  to  Agent  at  transfer  points 
and  destination,  if  special  assistance 
is  requested. 

The  Transfer  Point  Agent  Will;  Repeat 
step  of  Check -In  Agent  above. 

8.04  Handicapped  Seating  Criteria 
(Except     Sightless     and /or     Deaf     Pass- 
engers ) 

The  seat  locations  disscussed  herein 
are  the  preferred  locations  for  safety 
and  comfort;  however,  nothing  shall 
prevent  the  use  of  other  seats  if  the 
customer  desires,  or  if  needed  due  to 
capacity,  as  long  as  an  emergency  exit 
row   is  not  used.     For  the  purposes  of 


seating,  there  are  two  types  of  physi- 
cally handicapped  passengers,  ambulatory 
and  non -ambulatory.  Blind  or  deaf  pas- 
sengers seating   is  not  restricted. 

Ambulatory  means  the  passenger  does 
not  require  assistance  to  evacuate  and 
non -ambulatory  means  the  passenger  does 
require  assistance  to  evacuate.  Ill  or 
infirm  passengers  will  have  to  be  judged 
as  ambulatory  or  non-ambulatory,  which- 
ever is  applicable. 

Preferred  Seating— B7  3  7 

Ambulatory  Non-Smoker:  Row  5  Window 
Ambulatory  Smoker:  Row  12  Window 
Non-Ambulatory  Non-Smoker:  Row  5  Aisle 
Non-Ambulatory  Smoker:  Row  12  Aisle 


FOCUS  ON  SUCCESS 
THE  DREAM,  THE  DESIRE,  AND  THE  STRATEGY 

by  Gary  Wunder 


JOB  (Job  Opportunities  for  the  Blind) 
is  one  of  the  most  successful  programs 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  has 
ever  established.  There  are  many  rea- 
sons why  this  is  so,  but  one  of  the  most 
important  is  the  quality  of  volunteer 
leadership  we  bring  to  the  effort.  Gary 
Wunder  is  a  prime  example.  He  is  the 
President  of  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  of  Missouri  and  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Federation    of    the    Blind.       He    is    also 


perceptive  and  practical.  Here  is  what 
he  said  at  the  JOB  seminar  in  St.  Louis 
March   1,  1986. 

When  I  began  my  college  education  the 
questions  I  heard  repeated  every  single 
day  were  "What  is  the  meaning  of  life? 
Why  are  we  really  here?  What's  it  all 
about  anyway?"  We  did  not  ask  the  ques- 
tions simply  because  their  utterance 
made  us  feel  like  one  of  the  crowd, 
although   they  did.     We  did  not  ask  sim- 
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ply  because  the  high  sounding  nature  of 
the  questions  might  make  us  feel  mature, 
although  they  did.  We  asked  because 
each  of  us  had  a  purpose,  and  that  pur- 
pose was  to  be  a  success.  We  reasoned 
that  there  was  no  way  to  be  successful 
without  understanding  what  it  was  we 
were  to  achieve,  no  way  to  pursue  a  goal 
that  was  invisible,  a  goal  which  defied 
being  defined. 

I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  the  atmos- 
phere of  higher  education,  the  obsession 
with  theory,  or  our  preoccupation  with 
words  and  language.  But  the  end  result 
for  most  of  us  was  that  we  either  could 
not  define  the  meaning  of  life  and  what 
it  took  to  be  successful,  or  our  defini- 
tions were  so  long  and  cumbersome,  so 
qualified,  and  filled  with  so  many  dis- 
claimers that  we  managed  to  struggle 
through  four  or  five  years  of  education, 
living  from  day  to  day,  reacting  rather 
than  molding,  until  at  the  end  of  our 
education  we  found  ourselves  again  ask- 
ing the  same  old  questions.  This  time, 
however,  we  could  not  take  comfort  in 
the  rationalization  that  we  were  just 
young  college  kids  trying  to  find  our- 
selves and  that,  after  all,  we  still  had 
two  or  three  years  before  we  had  to 
declare  our  life's  calling. 

Although  searching  for  meaning  and 
success  is  hard  enough  for  any  young 
adult,  it  is  made  even  more  difficult 
for  blind  people.  Growing  up  as  a  blind 
child  presents  one  with  many  contradic- 
tions which  we  are  unable  or  unwilling 
to  solve.  Many  of  us  have  been  ex- 
tremely overprotected.  From  the  begin- 
ning we  are  praised  for  the  most  minor 
accomplishments.  While  we  tell  our- 
selves all  this  praise  means  we  are 
really  quite  super,  deep  in  our  souls  we 
know    that   what    is    being    said     is    how 


little  we  can  do  and  how  little  will  be 
expected.  We  may  tell  ourselves  we 
reject  the  expectations  of  others  and 
that  we  regard  them  as  an  insult  to  our 
ability,  but  over  time  we  tend  to  do 
only  what  is  expected.  If  the  school 
counselor  believes  that  taking  four 
courses  is  heroic,  we  find  it  convenient 
to  take  three  courses  and  four  study 
halls,  which  we  use  to  read  a  spare  time 
book  or  to  daydream. 

Add  to  lower  expectations  and  the 
temptation  to  take  advantage  of  them  the 
fact  that  blind  people  do  not  have  other 
blind  people  to  watch  and  imitate.  In- 
stead of  realizing  how  tragic  this  situ- 
ation is,  we  make  a  virtue  of  it. 
Taking  at  least  some  of  the  exaggerated 
praise  for  small  deeds  to  heart,  we  come 
to  believe  (and  are  proud  of  the  fact) 
that  we  are  not  like  other  blind  people, 
that  we  are  quite  exceptional— for  a 
blind  person.  The  compliments  inflate 
our  ego  on  the  outside,  but  they  also 
shape  and  limit  our  perception  of  what 
blind  people  can  achieve. 

Regardless  of  how  seriously  we  take 
the  compliments  of  others  and  how  su- 
perior we  may  feel,  at  the  gut  level  we 
know  that  being  compared  to  other  blind 
people  provides  no  real  yardstick  by 
which  to  measure  our  progress  or  poten- 
tial. When  one  grows  up  with  constant 
references  to  the  sighted  world,  how  can 
comparisons  to  other  blind  persons  pro- 
vide more  than  an  occasional  defense 
against  the  thought  that  one's  best 
efforts  may  not  be  enough   in  the  end. 

It  is  said  that  seventy  percent  of  the 
blind  are  unemployed.  That  statistic 
can't  bring  much  comfort  to  those  of  us 
in  this  room— be  we  parents  of  blind 
children,  blind  job  seekers,  or  blind 
children     just    beginning    an    education. 
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Much  of  why  we  are  here  today  has  to  do 
with  finding  a  solution  to  this  problem. 

For  parents  with  blind  children:  Your 
challenge  is  to  raise  your  children  in  a 
manner  which  will  cause  them  to  reject, 
by  virtue  of  their  experience  and  the 
experiences  of  those  around  them,  the 
notion  that  to  be  blind  is  an  insur- 
mountable barrier  to  living  a  normal, 
happy  life.  This  means  that  you  must 
first  come  to  believe  it  and  be  aware  of 
things  which  can  block  or  erode  positive 
attitudes   in  your  children. 

For  the  blind  child:  Your  challenge 
is  to  learn  as  much  as  you  can  and  to 
always  look  to  the  future.  You  must 
work  at  understanding  that  what  may  be 
an  easy  way  to  get  out  of  things  today 
will  hurt  you  tomorrow.  You  must  under- 
stand that  many  of  your  friends  and 
neighbors  will  not  know  what  it  is  like 
to  be  blind.  Sometimes  they  will  ask 
you  to  do  things  you  cannot  do,  but  most 
likely  they  will  try  to  keep  you  from 
doing  things  which  you  can  and  should  be 
doing.  You  must  be  strong  in  demanding 
that  you  be  given  a  chance,  and  you  must 
be  even  stronger  in  seeing  that  you  do 
not  take  advantage  of  people  by  getting 
them  to  do  things  for  you  which  you  know 
you  can  and  should  do  for  yourself. 

For  the  blind  job  seeker:  Your  chal- 
lenge is,  perhaps,  the  hardest  of  all. 
Your  task  is  likely  to  be  humiliating, 
regardless  of  how  many  pitfalls  you 
manage  to  avoid  in  growing  up  as  a  blind 
child.  Even  if  you  are  the  most  compe- 
tent blind  person  God  has  ever  placed  on 
this  earth,  you  will  face  people  day  in 
and  day  out  who  will  doubt  your  ability 
to  work  in  their  place  of  business.  You 
will  be  turned  down  for  interviews  with- 
out a  stated  reason,  and  you  will  sus- 
pect   that   attitudes   about  blindness   are 


the  culprit.  You  will  be  interviewed  by 
persons  who  consider  themselves  espe- 
cially enlightened  and  these  people  will 
be  quick  to  tell  you  that  blindness 
means  nothing  to  thern.  They  will  avoid 
asking  you  the  questions  which,  if  an- 
swered, might  make  the  difference  be- 
tween a  "yes"  and  a  "no."  As  if  that 
weren't  enough,  keep  looking  and  you'll 
undoubtedly  find  someone  who  will  tell 
you  that  he  knows  about  blind  people, 
that  he  has  seen  the  blind  in  action, 
and  that  his  grandmother  did  remarkable 
things  for  herself  though  she  could 
barely  see  to  read  a  book.  When  he 
thinks  of  you  for  a  job,  he'll  think  of 
that  woman  straining  to  pour  a  cup  of 
coffee.  He'll  think  of  how  well  she 
traveled  (around  the  yard,  of  course), 
and  he'll  wonder  (without  asking)  how 
you  will  get  to  work  on  your  own  and  how 
you  will  traverse  his  lunchroom.  He  may 
have  good  intentions,  but  in  the  end  he 
is  likely  to  conclude  that  hiring  you 
would  place  an  unfair  strain  on  his 
other  employees.  Meeting  the  needs  of 
his  grandmother  was  a  family  obligation, 
one  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  busi- 
ness. 

I  do  not  intend  to  sound  harsh  or  to 
leave  any  of  you  with  a  negative  impres- 
sion. The  people  who  will  conduct  in- 
terviews are  not  cruel,  hostile,  or 
uncaring.  They  simply  do  not  under- 
stand, and  anyone  looking  for  a  job 
should  know  that  he  may  meet  many  rejec- 
tions which  have  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  his  competence  or  interviewing 
skills. 

I  want  to  move  now  to  the  most  diffi- 
cult part  of  my  remarks.  I  want  to  talk 
specifically  with  those  of  you  who  are 
job  seekers,  or  potential  job  seekers, 
and  who  know  that  your  skills  are  limit- 
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ed  to  such  a  degree  that  you  question, 
in  the  privacy  of  your  own  thoughts, 
your  ability  to  earn  a  salary.  One  of 
the  most  critical  judgments  you  must 
make  is  whether  your  lack  of  success  has 
to  do  with  the  attitudes  I  mentioned  a 
moment  ago,  or  whether  a  significant 
reason  for  it  has  something  to  do  with 
your  level  of  competence.  Certainly 
none  of  us  is  competent  at  everything, 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  all  of  us 
must  be  competent  in  a  variety  of  areas 
in  order  to  get  and  hold  a  job. 

I  want  to  relate  some  rather  personal 
information  to  make  my  point  and  to  show 
that  I'm  not  just  talking  in  generali- 
ties about  someone  else.  When  I  started 
college  I  was  scared  stiff.  I  was  the 
only  person  in  my  family  ever  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  go,  and  this  fact  was 
repeated  to  me  at  least  one  hundred 
times  in  all  the  goodbyes  that  preceded 
my  enrollment.  People  had  always  known 
I'd  go  away  to  school.  They  never 
talked  much  about  what  I  might  do  after 
college  but  that  I  would  do  well  was 
never  a  question  in  their  minds. 

What  they  couldn't  know  was  all  the 
shortcuts  I  had  taken  and  all  the  times 
I  had  been  given  a  better  than  equal 
opportunity  for  a  grade,  if  not  for  real 
learning.  People  liked  me  and,  besides, 
they  didn't  really  know  much  about 
teaching  me.  I  was  the  expert,  and  when 
I  realized  it,  that's  when  the  fun  real- 
ly began.  Being  the  expert  meant  that  I 
dictated  the  terms  of  testing,  nego- 
tiated how  fast  I  could  work,  bargained 
about  how  letter  perfect  my  papers  had 
to  be  because,  after  all,  I  couldn't  see 
the  work.  At  the  time  I  didn't  think  of 
it  as  intentionally  sliding  by.  I 
thought  what  was  expected  was  reasonable 
and,  besides,  how  bad   could   the  conse- 


quences be? 

College  was  going  to  be  different.  No 
one  knew  me.  Would  they  make  the  same 
kind  of  allowances?  With  five  hundred 
students  to  the  class,  these  people 
might  not  even  know  I  was  blind  or  take 
the  time  to  admire  all  my  great  effort 
which  might  make  the  difference  between 
one  letter  grade  and  the  next.  I  hadn't 
always  done  well  on  achievement  tests. 
What  if  one  really  needed  to  know  all 
they  tested  for  to  make  it  in  college? 

What  I  found  was  both  uplifting  and 
somehow  depressing.  On  the  one  hand,  I 
had  to  work  hard  for  my  grades,  and  I 
found  that  I  had  the  talent.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  were  still  escape 
hatches  where  I  could  avoid  responsibi- 
lity. I  could  even  pay  other  people  to 
take  that  responsibility  for  me.  If 
only  this  service  had  been  available  in 
high  school,  I  told  myself.  Did  I  pay 
people  to  do  my  papers  or  attend  classes 
for  me.  No,  but  I  did  pay  them  to  type 
my  papers,  and  in  so  doing  got  them  to 
spell  and  punctuate  material  which  was 
then  graded,  in  some  part,  on  their 
skill  and  not  my  own.  I  attended  clas- 
ses faithfully,  but  in  some  I  hired  the 
best  students  I  could  and  paid  them  to 
take  my  notes.  I  wasn't  competent 
enough,  or  so  I  thought,  to  do  it  my- 
self. If  money  had  been  made  available, 
blind  people  must  need  this  service. 

There's  nothing  wrong  with  hiring  a 
typist  or  someone  to  write  a  note,  but 
honesty  is  demanded  of  those  who  intend 
to  be  successful.  I'm  not  saying  that 
blind  people  who  get  jobs  are  more 
honest  than  those  who  don't,  or  that 
honesty  is  some  virtue  which  ought  to  be 
especially  cultivated  by  people  who  are 
blind.  I'm  simply  paraphrasing  that 
tired    old    phrase    that    there's    no    such 
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thing  as   a    free    lunch.     What  one   finds 
easy  now  will  cost  him  dearly   later. 

Luckily  for  me,  I  found  something  I 
really  wanted  to  do,  and  it  made  me  take 
chances  I  would  never  have  considered 
taking  for  anything  else.  I  was  offered 
an  opportunity  to  get  training  in  the 
field  of  electronics,  something  I  had 
dreamed  of  all  my  life  but  which  I  had 
ruled  out  as  unrealistic  long  before. 
In  order  to  qualify  for  the  program,  I 
had  to  take  twelve  hours  of  math,  some- 
thing which  scared  me  to  death.  I  had 
to  take  chemistry,  though  I  had  avoided 
the  sciences  in  college,  believing  that 
I  could  not  handle  the  formulas  and  the 
diagrams.  I  had  to  take  physics,  mean- 
ing more  math,   lab  work,  etc. 

It  turns  out  that  I  do  not  now  work  in 
the  field  of  electronics  and,  in  fact,  I 
decided  before  graduation  that  I  would 
not.  My  goal  had  been  to  be  a  teacher. 
I  reasoned,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  I 
could  not  run  a  shop  or  my  own  because 
maintaining  a  Brailled  diagram  for  each 
and  every  electronic  gadget  I  might  be 
asked  to  fix  would  be  impossible.  My 
resolve  to  educate  the  young  men  and 
women  of  America  grew  all  through  pre- 
paring for  classes,  and  then  I  learned, 
much  to  my  displeasure,  that  my  best 
teachers  were  men  and  women  who  had 
worked  in  industry.  My  worst  teachers 
were  those  who  could  only  recite  para- 
graphs  in  my   textbook. 

What  I  gained  from  my  experience  was 
the  knowledge  that  I  could  do  things  I 
had  thought  impossible  for  me.  I 
learned  that  I  was  truly  a  person  capa- 
ble of  being  competent.  I  found  having 
to  take  high  school  math  courses  in 
college  a  bit  humiliating,  but  I  also 
found  that  it  was  less  humiliating  to 
admit   that   I  needed   to  gain  competence 


than  it  was  to  feign  competence,  knowing 
all  the  while  that  my  words  were  empty 
and  that  they  would  betray  me  to  anyone 
who  wanted  to  pursue  a  conversation. 
I'm  reminded  of  the  amateur  musician  who 
knows  the  first  few  bars  to  several 
difficult  pieces.  He  plays  these  with- 
out seeming  to  care  whether  he  finishes 
or  not,  but  though  you  press  him  as  long 
as  you  wish,  he  will  never  complete  the 
piece,  for  he  cannot. 

While  there  is  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
crimination against  the  blind  in  employ- 
ment today,  there  are  also  many  barriers 
which  are  not  our  fault,  but  the  failure 
to  get  one  now  rests  squarely  with  us. 
It  is  not  easy  to  admit  that  at  thirty 
one  does  not  really  know  or  understand 
the  rules  of  grammar,  but  failing  to 
admit  it  will  mean  that  at  forty  the 
same  problem  still  persists.  For  far 
too  many  of  us,  experience  teaches  us  to 
sharpen  our  defenses,  to  protect  our- 
selves against  those  who  have  legitimate 
concerns  about  our  abilities.  Far  too 
often  it  is  easier  for  us  to  proclaim 
beliefs  in  words  which  are  not  reflected 
in  our  daily  lives.  No  one  is  deceived, 
not  even  ourselves,  but  every  lie  or 
untrue  inference  we  make  takes  us  one 
step  away  from  doing  what  we  need  to  do. 

There  are  many  opportunities  open  to 
those  of  us  who  will  take  them.  For 
learning  the  skills  of  blindness  there 
are  rehabilitation  centers,  for  educa- 
tion there  are  night  classes,  and  for 
knowledge  in  almost  any  area  of  endeavor 
there  are  books.  The  facilities  for 
education  and  rehabilitation  may  be 
lacking  in  many  areas  we  consider  essen- 
tial, but  they  offer  to  us  a  place  to 
begin. 

In     the    National    Federation    of    the 
Blind  we  have  vowed  to  fight  discrimina- 
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tion  wherever  and  whenever  it  occurs. 
There  are  two  things  we  require:  one  is 
the  resources  with  which  to  take  swift 
and  positive  action,  and  the  other  is  to 
have  competent  and  capable  people  who 
deserve  the  opportunities  we  seek.  I 
hope  this  seminar  will  help  to  strength- 
en us  in  both  areas.  Through  your  un- 
derstanding of  our  programs  I  hope  to 
gain  resources,  your  money,  your  time, 
and  your  commitment  to  our  cause.  I 
also  hope  this  semianr  makes  it  clear 
that  there  are  opportunities,  rights, 
and  chances  for  success.  There  is  also 
a  price  to  pay  for  each.  I  would  like 
to  leave  you  with  the  words  from  one  of 


my  favorite  songs: 

"You  know  good  dreams  don't  come 
cheap,  you  have  to  pay  for  them.  If  you 
just  dream  when  you're  asleep,  there  is 
no  way  for  them  to  come  alive,  to  sur- 
vive." 

All  of  us  (children,  parents,  and 
students)  can  help  each  other  with  those 
dreams.  It  is  our  choice  whether  to 
react  to  life  passively  or  to  mold  each 
day  into  what  we  want  it  to  be.  Think ; 
learn;  understand  what  you  can  about 
blindness,  and  appreciate  the  wonderful 
opportunity  given  to  each  of  us  who  is 
blessed  by  being  alive. 


IF  YOU  COULD   SEE  WHAT    I  HEAR 


Most  blind  people  (especially  those 
who  have  "made  it  on  their  own")  get 
around  to  writing  a  book  about  blindness 
sooner  or  later.  A  majority  of  such 
books  leave  a  lot  to  be  desired— not 
only  in  content  and  style  but  also  in 
perceptiveness,  understanding,  objec- 
tivity, and  truth.  Just  as  it  is  with 
scientists,  so  it  is  with  the  blind. 
Nobody  "makes  it"  on  his  or  her  own!  We 
build  on  the  efforts  and  discoveries  of 
others— and  we  who  are  blind  (whether  we 
admit  it  or  not  and,  for  that  matter, 
whether  we  know  it  or  not)  build  our 
achievements  on  the  platform  of  accom- 
plishments made  by  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind. 
The  book  If  You  Could  See  What  I  Hear 


by  Tom  Sullivan  (Copyright,  1975,  Harper 
and  Row,  New  York,  New  York )  has  a  great 

deal  of  the  "I  have  made  it  on  my  own" 
pattern  about  it.  It  is  easy  to  gain 
the  impression  that  Sullivan  feels  su- 
perior to  his  fellow  blind  (or,  at 
least,  tries  to  appear  that  way)  and  has 
pity  for  most  of  them.  Incidentally, 
quite  a  number  of  the  blind  reciprocate 
this   latter  sentiment. 

Two  letters  are  illustrative— one  from 
Mike  Ruddy,  a  member  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  of  New  Mexico, 
and  the  other  from  Aloma  Bouma,  a  member 
of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
of  Nebraska: 
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Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico 
February  18,  1986 

Dear  President  Jernigan: 

At  times  in  the  Braille  Monitor  books 
about  blindness  are  reviewed.  One  book 
that  has  not  been  reviewed  yet  is  If 
You  Could  See  What  I  Hear  by  Tom 
Sullivan.  This  book  is  about  a  blind 
person  who  believes  that  he  has  "made  it 
on  his  own."  To  the  average  person  he 
has  made  an  excellent  adjustment  to 
blindness. 

Let  us  look  at  his  life  briefly.  Tom 
Sullivan  became  blind  due  to  retrolental 
fibroplasia.  After  his  father  learned 
that  Tom  was  blind,  he  took  him  from 
doctor  to  doctor  hoping  that  a  cure 
could  be  found.  Tom's  father  made  at- 
tempts to  help  him  have  a  normal  life 
while  Tom's  mother  thought  it  was  her 
"Christian  duty"  to  protect  Tom  from  the 
world.  As  it  was,  Tom  lived  a  more 
normal  life  than  a  lot  of  blind  chil- 
dren. He  was  toilet  trained  at  home. 
He  was,  however,  critical  of  those  blind 
children  who  were  not  toilet  trained. 
Tom  believed  that  he  made  it  on  his  own. 
He  doesn't  feel  that  organizing  to  im- 
prove the  cause  of  the  blind  has  any 
merit. 

When  he  enrolled  at  Harvard  in  1967  he 
heard  the  student  who  was  supposed  to  be 
his  roommate  griping  and  complaining 
about  rooming  with  a  blind  person.  The 
student  believed  that  he  would  have  to 
"mother"  Tom. 

This  attitude  is  why  blind  people  have 
trouble  in  society.  The  most  important 
chapter  in  the  book  is  the  next  to  the 
last— "Reaction  and  Reality."  Tom's 
wife,  Patty,  receives  a  call  from  the 
Braille  Institute.  The  Braille  Insti- 
tute wanted  Tom  to  speak  to  a  group  of 


blind  people.  Patty  told  the  Braille 
Institute  that  she  thought  Tom  would 
like  to.  Tom  became  angry  because  he 
did  not  wish  to  speak.  He  was  of  the 
opinion  that  he  had  made  it  on  his  own. 
His  attitude  was  "Let  the  other  blind 
people  make  it  on  their  own."  Patty 
asked  Tom  what  he  was  afraid  of.  I 
believe  Patty  was  trying  to  make  Tom 
look  at  his  fear.  Tom  ended  the  argu- 
ment by  taking  his  guide  dog,  Heide,  to 
the  beach.  Tom  made  a  speech  there 
about  what  he  believed  about  blindness. 
He    was    critical    of    the    Perkins    School 

for  the  Blind.  The  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind  (regardless  of  the  beliefs 
of  Tom  Sullivan)  has  benefited  him  and 
has  been  largely  responsible  for  the 
success  he  has  had. 

There  are  blacks  (not  as  many  today  as 
in  former  times)  who  profit  from  the 
labors  of  the  civil  rights  movement  but 
will  not  join  or  participate  in  it. 
There  are  blind  people  who  do  likewise. 

Mike  Ruddy 


Lincoln,  Nebraska 
April  21,  1983 

The  Wayne  Stater 
Wayne  State  College 
Wayne,  Nebraska 

Dear  Editor: 

On  Tuesday,  March  29,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  a  concert  lecture  by 
Mr.  Tom  Sullivan  on  your  campus.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
present  my  opinions  concerning  his  per- 
formance. 

Taken    on     the     surface     level,    Mr. 
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Sullivan    appears    to   be   both    optimistic 
and  encouraging.     But   it  is   important  to 
see  exactly  what  he  is  encouraging. 

During  the  course  of  his  lecture  Mr. 
Sullivan  told  the  audience  about  several 
incidents  in  his  life.  These  included 
such  things  as:  pretending  to  be  shy 
and  nervous  to  impress  a  date,  removing 
a  glass  eye  to  win  wrestling  matches, 
and  driving  jeeps  into  the  ocean.  It  is 
clear  from  these  examples  that  Mr. 
Sullivan  has  used  his  blindness  to  be- 
have in  an  immature,  irresponsible  man- 
ner. 

It  is  one  thing  to  win  a  wrestling 
match  fairly  and  competitively,  but  is 
is  another  to  use  your  blindness  to 
appear  helpless  and  promote  sympathy 
from  your  opponent  by  walking  with  arms 
stretched  out  in  front  of  you.  This 
only  promotes  the  image  of  the  helpless 
blind. 

Mr.  Sullivan  made  a  statement  at  the 
end  of  his  presentation  in  which  he 
hoped  he  would  some  day  be  taken  seri- 
ously as  an  actor  and  allowed  roles  in 
which  it  is  irrelevant  that  his  charac- 
ter is  blind.  I  do  not  see  this  ever 
happening,  for  it  is  obvious  that  Mr. 
Sullivan  himself  promotes  and  uses  his 
blindness.  What  he  does  and  says  and 
the  kind  of  blind  person  he  represents 
is  offensive  and  degrading  to  many  com- 
petent blind  persons.  It  is  an  insult 
to    the    self-respect,    pride,    and    dignity 


of  blind  persons  for  Mr.  Sullivan  to 
promote  his  blindness  as  a  tool  for 
getting  whatever  he  wants,  regardless  of 
the  consequences.  Telling  jokes  about  a 
blind  man  not  being  able  to  tell  one  end 
of  a  dog  from  another  is  disgusting  and 
ludicrous. 

Mr.  Sullivan's  theory  seems  to  be 
turning  a  disadvantage  into  an  advan- 
tage. This  should  not  mean  taking  ad- 
vantage. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  image  of 
blind  people  which  Mr.  Sullivan  pro- 
motes—the image  that  blind  people  are 
deceptive,  manipulative,  and  exploitive. 
He  also  promotes  the  image  of  indepen- 
dence when,  in  fact,  he  is  unable  to 
walk  onstage  by  himself  and  must  use  the 
aid  of  a  sighted  guide. 

I  strongly  believe  that  a  blind  person 
should  lead  a  full  and  productive  life, 
including  participating  in  sports  and 
freedom  of  employment.  Unfortunately, 
Mr.  Sullivan  is  a  poor  example  of  the 
use  of  intelligence,  maturity,  and  com- 
mon sense  in  pursuing  these  goals. 

I  hope  that  your  readers  will  realize 
that  not  all  blind  persons  are  like  Mr. 
Sullivan. 

Oh,  and  by  the  way.  .  .yes,  I  am  also 
blind. 


Thank  you, 
Aloma  Bouma 
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IRS  RIDING  THE   RAILS 

TAX   SPECIALISTS  ON  A  ROLL 
ANSWERING  COMMUTER  QUESTIONS 

by  Jim  Quinlan 


(The  following  article  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  March  4,  1986.  Dale 
Wolthoff  is  a  longtime,  active 
Federationist.) 

Minutes  after  Metra's  508  Glenview 
Express  pulled  out  of  Union  Station 
yesterday,  a  pleasant-looking  man  hold- 
ing a  white  cane  stood  up  and  faced  the 
crowded  car  of  commuters. 

"Hi,  I'm  Dale  Wolthoff,  and  I'm  from 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in  Chi- 
cago," he  said. 

Commuters'  faces,  a  day  into  the  new 
week,  looked  up  from  their  popcorn  boxes 
and  newspapers  and  stared  at  Wolthoff. 

A  woman  nudged  the  man  next  to  her. 
"He's  from  the  IRS?"  she  asked.  The  man 
squinted.  He  smiled  and  said,  "I  knew 
it  would  come  to  this.  Now  they're 
following  us." 

Wolthoff  smiled. 

"I'm  here  to  answer  any  questions  you 
might  have  about  your  income  taxes,"  he 
said. 

A  sigh  was  heard. 

Ruth  Flower  of  Northbrook  wasn't  shy. 
She  said  she  had  a  question. 

Wolthoff,  who  is  blind,  responded  to 
Flower's  voice.  She  told  him  about  her 
Keough  retirement  plan  and  asked  some- 
thing about  converting  it. 

Wolthoff  didn't  hesitate.  In  a  soft, 
commanding  tone  he  outlined  the  federal 
laws.  Roll  over  this,  10 -year-averaging 
that,     no    penalty.        Flower    smiled    as 


Wolthoff  finished  his  pitch. 

"That  was  nice,"   she  said  as  the  IRS 
Taxpayers    Service    specialist   walked    off 
down  the  aisle.     "I  wanted   to  know.      I 
could   have  asked  my  auditor,  but,  well, 
he  was  handy." 

Julie  Salinger  of  Deerfield,  newly 
married  and  a  study  in  organization, 
told  Wolthoff  how  she  and  her  new  hus- 
band, a  dentist,  interviewed  three  ac- 
countants before  choosing  him  for  the 
first  time  last  night. 

Wolthoff  was   impressed. 
Her    question    revealed    her    careful 
nature.       Her    husband   was    a   volunteer 
dentist   in   Israel.     Could   he  deduct  his 
air  fair? 

Maybe,  said  the  IRS  man.  Was  it  a 
local  volunteer  organization  or  was  it 
foreign?     Julie  didn't  know  for  sure. 

"Then  you've  got  a  great  question  for 
your  new  accountant  tonight,"  Wolthoff 
said. 

Clouds  of  smoke  rose  in  the  smoking 
car  as  the  IRS  man  opened  the  door.  He 
walked  through.  Announced  his  mission. 
No  questions   there. 

The  next  car  was  part  bar  car.  Happy 
people  there. 

Sophie  Drewniak  of  Fox  Lake,  a  young 
grandmother,  stood  between  the  two  cars 
with  her  6 -week -old  grandson,  Matthew, 
in  her  arms.  She  had  a  question  about 
her  husband's  trucking  business. 
Wolthoff  readily  answered,  and  off  he 
went  to  the  next  car. 
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"I   have    a    lot  more   questions,"    she 
said.       "But  what    I'd    really    like   to  do 
is    sit    him    down    and    have   him   do  my 
taxes. " 

Wolthoff  and  fellow  tax  experts  will 
be  riding  the  trains  for  the  next  two 
weeks.       It's    something   he    loves   doing, 


he  said. 

"I  believe  in  the  concept  of  outreach 
when  and  where  we  can,"  he  said.  "I 
think  this  is  an  opportunity  for  me  and 
a  service  to  help  people  where  they 
are." 


WHAT  HAPPENS  TO  THE   BLIND    IN  PRISON? 

by  Loraine  Stayer 


"For  two  years,"  says  Thomas  McAvoy, 
an  inmate  at  Eastern  New  York  Correc- 
tional Facility,  soon  to  face  the  parole 
board,  "I  sat  on  my  bed,  except  to  go  to 
the  bathroom."  If  not  for  the  many 
books  (talking  books)  brought  to  him  at 
Greenhaven  by  Charles  Piera,  a  literacy 
volunteer  and  school  prison  coordinator, 
McAvoy  says,  he  would  have  gone  out  of 
his  mind.  McAvoy  is  blind,  as  a  result 
of  an  injury  he  sustained  in  prison. 
Currently  he  and  a  dozen  or  so  others 
are  confined  at  Napanoch  in  a  unit  named 
after  its  inhabitants:  SDU,  Sensorially 
Disabled  Unit.  The  unit  contains  some 
deaf  inmates  as  well. 

McAvoy  goes  on  to  complain  that,  until 
recently,  he  and  the  other  blind  inmates 
in  the  unit  really  had  no  direction  and 
no  efficient  use  of  the  facilities  de- 
signed to  improve  the  lot  of  the  blind 
in  the  New  York  State  prison  system. 
Though  the  unit  had  Braillers,  Optacons, 
and  various  other  modern  technology,  the 
inmates  had  no  directions  on  how  to  use 
them.       They    spent    their    time   making 


baskets    in   the  prison's   sheltered  work- 
shop. 

The  change  came  in  December  of  1985, 
when  in  response  to  McAvoy 's  letter  to 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  a 
correspondence  was  set  up  between  the 
unit  and  members  of  the  Federation  in 
New  York.  The  correspondence  quickly 
blossomed  into  an  exchange  of  informa- 
tion and  the  beginnings  of  a  chapter  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  in 
the  Unit.  To  date  the  chapter  is  still 
unofficial.  The  members  of  the  unit 
have  not  had  much  input  or  cooperation 
from  the  director  of  the  unit,  Fred 
Hirsch,  who  is  IHB  (Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind)  trained.  The  unit  does  not 
have  adequate  mobility  training.  There 
has  not  been  any  real  effort  to  give 
Braille  skills.  Many  of  the  men  will  be 
paroled  into  a  situation  where  they  lack 
even  the  basic  housekeeping  skills  to 
live  alone.  These  skills,  and  many 
others  so  necessary  for  the  blind  to 
survive  and  compete  in  today's  society, 
could  be  given  to  them  through  the  Com- 
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mission  for  the  Blind  of  New  York  State 
and,  indeed,  the  Commission  promised  to 
give  them  to  prisoners  within  eighteen 
months  of  release.  This,  according  to 
McAvoy,  would  apply  to  just  about  every 
one  of  the  men  on  the  unit.  However,  to 
date,  the  promise  remains  just  that:  a 
promise. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  unit's 
Self -Assessment  Profile  Rap  group  anoth- 
er inmate,  Martin  Ross,  who  will  return 
to  Queens  when  paroled,  mentioned  that 
he  was  prescribed  a  cane  by  a  doctor 
three  years  ago,  and  he  is  still  wait- 
ing. Sam  Merchant,  who  is  awaiting 
surgery  for  cataracts,  comments  that  he 
would  never  use  a  guide  dog,  because  he 
would  be  "ashamed  to  be  seen  on  the 
streets"  with  one. 

McAvoy,  who  comes  before  the  parole 
board  in  March  of  1986,  has  vowed  that 
he  will  "never  make  another  basket."  He 
hopes  to  enter  New  York  College  and 
train  for  the  Law.  There  is  a  lot  of 
activity  at  the  SDU  at  Napanoch  now  that 


the  men  have  discovered  the  existence  of 
the  Federation,  as  well  as  certain  agen- 
cies for  the  blind.  There  could  be  a 
lot  more  if  we  could  awaken  the  people 
in  the  prison  system  and  those  in  charge 
at  the  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

There  is  a  tendency  for  those  on  the 
outside  to  close  their  eyes  to  the  pri- 
son system  and  pretend  it  doesn't  exist. 
But  to  the  men  and /or  women  incarcerated 
within  the  problem  doesn't  go  away.  And 
as  for  the  rest  of  us,  we  have  to  care. 
If  our  brothers  and  sisters  are  locked 
up  with  nothing  to  do,  it  reflects  on 
the  rest  of  us.  And  it  involves  the 
rest  of  us.  The  men  on  the  SDU  are 
there  for  relatively  minor  offenses, 
some  having  to  do  with  nonpayment  of 
child  support.  They  are  us,  and  we  are 
them,  to  put  it  plainly.  The  only  dif- 
ference is  that  we  can  leave  our  beds 
for  more  than  our  bodily  functions. 

So  the  answer  to  the  question  "What 
happens  to  the  blind  in  prison?"  is  up 
to  us. 


KANSAS  CITY    IN   JULY 
MEANS  PROGRESS  FOR  THE   BLIND 

by  Richard  Edlund  and  Gary  Wunder 


It  is  fast  approaching  that  time  of 
year  when  Federationists  gather  to  take 
stock  of  our  progress,  take  collective 
action,  and  draw  strength  and  inspira- 
tion by  being  a  part  of  the  most  fantas- 
tic people's  organization  in  the  coun- 
try,    the     National     Federation     of     the 


Blind.  For  many  of  us  the  convention  is 
the  highpoint  of  our  year,  a  time  when 
we  work  hard,  play  hard,  and  go  home 
exhausted,  exhilarated,  ready  for  next 
year's  convention,  but  hoping  we  will 
have  just  a  moment  to  catch  our  breath. 
One     distinctive     characteristic     of 
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Federation  conventions  is  that  they 
never  let  us  down.  All  the  months  of 
waiting  are  rewarded  when,  spellbound  in 
anxious  anticipation,  we  hear  the  strik- 
ing of  the  gavel  and  the  announcement 
that  "The  convention  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  is  now  in  or- 
der." 

Registering  is  another  highpoint  when 
we  get  our  agendas  and  see  that  the 
impossible  has  been  done:  Our  topics  and 
guest  speakers  are  even  more  exciting 
than  last  year  and  our  expert  panelists 
are  second  to  none,  probably  because  so 
many  of  them  come  from  our  own  ranks. 
This  year  the  convention  is  being 
hosted  by  the  Kansas  and  Missouri  af- 
filiates. As  usual,  the  hosts  have  done 
a  remarkable  job  of  bringing  to  Federa- 
tionists  the  ultimate  in  hospitality, 
tours,  door  prizes,  and  some  little 
extras.  The  affiliates  will  staff  a 
joint  suite  where  Federationists  are 
encouraged  to  come  and  participate  in 
the  excitement  that  comes  from  sharing 
our  experience,  strength,  and  hope.  We 
will  have  a  desk  in  the  lobby  for  your 
convenience,  which  will  provide  help  or 
information.  We  will  also  assign  an 
ambassador  to  meet  with  each  state  dele- 
gation to  deal  with  any  questions  or 
problems  you  may  have. 

Before  we  discuss  all  that  awaits  you, 
let's  talk  about  how  we  can  help  you  get 
there.  Kansas  City  International  Air- 
port is  quite  a  distance  from  downtown 
Kansas  City,  and  travelers  should  be 
aware  that  under  deregulation,  taxi  cabs 
may  charge  as  much  as  they  wish  to 
transport  you  to  our  hotels.  The  City 
Council  is  currently  discussing  concerns 
raised  by  persons  who  have  been  charged 
as  much  as  $40  to  reach  downtown.  Re- 
member:  If  you   plan   to   travel  by   taxi, 


negotiate    your    rate    before    you    begin 
your  trip. 

To  make  your  trip  a  bit  easier  we  have 
organized  transportation  from  the  air- 
port to  any  of  the  Federation  hotels  at 
a  cost  to  you  of  $6.  To  take  advantage 
of  this  service,  you  must  contact  us  in 
advance.  Roy  Zuvers  is  coordinating 
transportation,  and  he  will  accept  re- 
quests either  by  letter  or  telephone. 
Requests  should  include:  1)  your  full 
name  and  address ;  2 )  the  date  and  time 
you  will  be  arriving;  3)  the  airline  you 
will  be  using;  4)  your  flight  number; 
and  5)  the  number  of  persons  in  your 
party.  Roy  may  be  reached  by  writing 
him  at  232  West  82nd  Terrace,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri  64114  or  by  calling  816- 
333-2173.  If  calling,  please  be  pre- 
pared to  leave  your  information  on  an 
electronic  answering  machine.  Please  do 
not  send  money  to  us  to  cover  the  cost 
of  transportation  or  any  tours  mentioned 
in  this  article.  The  $6  fee  for  trans- 
portation will  be  collected  by  your 
driver,  and  you  may  pay  for  any  tours 
when  purchasing  tickets  at  the  conven- 
tion. 

Should  you  wish  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  making  transportation  reservations 
but  still  wish  a  reduced  fair,  you  may 
ride  the  bus,  which  runs  from  the  air- 
port to  the  Hyatt  at  a  price  of  $8.50. 
Remember  that  this  bus  will  not  take  you 
to  a  hotel  other  than  the  Hyatt. 

Our  tours  will  begin  on  Saturday  with 
a  pub  crawl.  For  those  who  like  to 
party,  buses  will  be  available  to  take 
you  to  some  of  the  finest  jazz  spots  in 
Kansas  City.  Buses  will  run  from  8:00 
p.m.  to  1:00  a.m.  and  participants  in 
the  crawl  may  visit  as  many  attractions 
as  they  wish.  If  you  like  the  first 
stop,  stay  there.     If  you  are  an  adven- 
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turer,  try  them  all.  Although  jazz  is  a 
major  attraction  in  most  of  the  clubs 
visited,  there  are  other  spots  available 
featuring  a  different  beat.  The  cost  of 
the  pub  crawl  is  $12.50,  and  convention 
goers  can  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity on  the  Saturday  before  or  the 
Saturday  after  convention.  The  heartier 
ones  among  us  might  even  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  both. 

On  Wednesday  there  will  be  a  tour  of 
Independence,  Missouri,  the  town  that 
brought  us  former  president  Harry 
Truman.  The  price  will  be  $13.50,  and 
the  tour  will  include  stops  at  Truman's 
home,  the  Truman  Library,  and  the  court- 
house where  Truman  first  served  as  a 
public  official.  This  tour  will  begin 
at  1:00  p.m.  and  end  at  5:00   p.m. 

On  Wednesday  evening  you  may  wish  to 
participate  in  a  boat  cruise  on  the 
Missouri  River  Boat  Queen.  The  price  of 
the  cruise  will  be  something  over  $20. 
The  boat  will  not  be  reserved  by  the  NFB 
and  reservations  must  be  made  after  your 
arrival   in  Kansas  City. 

One  of  the  things  Kansas  City  is  noted 
for  is  its  food.  To  help  Federationists 
get  to  restaurants  located  some  distance 
from  downtown,  we  will  provide  vans  on 
request.  We  expect  costs  to  be  no  more 
than  $5  a  head  for  transportation  to 
establishments  such  as  the  Golden  Ox, 
Jess  and  Jim's  Steak  House,  Gates  Bar- 
beque,  Stephenson's  Apple  Farm, 
Haywards,  and  Arthur  Bryant's,  the  res- 
taurant where  President  Carter  ate  when 
last   in  Kansas  City. 


Each  night  during  the  convention  we 
will  host  a  hospitality  room  where  Fed- 
erationists can  meet  new  friends  and 
share  memories  with  old  acquaintances. 
We  will  have  an  eight  piece  band  on 
Tuesday  evening  for  the  dance,  as  well 
as  other  entertainment  during  the  week. 

No  convention  would  be  complete  with- 
out door  prizes,  and  Mike  Roberts  in- 
tends to  see  that  we  have  a  ton  of  them 
to  give  away.  Persons  wishing  to  send 
prizes  for  the  convention  should  ship 
them  to  Mike  Roberts,  5410  Crest  Drive, 
Kansas  City,  Kansas  66116,  913-236-5944. 
Please  do  not  send  prizes  to  the 
National  Center  for  the  Blind.  Prizes 
should  be  worth  $25  or  more  and  should 
be  labeled  in  print  and  Braille,  giving 
a  description  of  the  item,  who  gets 
credit  for  donating  it,  and  its  approxi- 
mate value. 

The  1986  convention  promises  to  be  a 
whizaroo.  We  will  review  our  progress, 
take  stock  of  matters  affecting  the 
blind,  and  make  decisions  that  will 
determine  the  opportunities  for  the 
blind  for  many  years  to  come.  We  will 
elect  a  President  and  members  of  our 
Board,  adopt  policy  statements  to  guide 
them,  and  share  and  strengthen  our  re- 
solve to  make  the  lives  of  all  blind 
persons  a  little  better  tomorrow  than 
they  are  today.  Come  and  be  a  part  of 
it  all.  Make  your  mark  on  progress, 
share  your  enthusiasm  with  others,  and 
rejoice  in  the  knowledge  that  we  are  the 
blind  of  America   in  action. 
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WHAT  A  WASTE 


(The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
of  Maine  is  becoming  increasingly  ac- 
tive. As  a  result,  things  are  happen- 
ing. Patricia  Estes—  who  lives  in 
Auburn,  Maine— 's  President  of  the  Cen- 
tral Maine  Chapter.  She  is  also  articu- 
late and  perceptive.  When  the  members 
of  the  state  legislature  decided  re- 
cently to  play  at  being  handicapped  for 
a  day,  Mrs.  Estes  was  not  pleased— and 
she  let  people  know  about  it.  Here  is 
what  she  said  on  March  6,  1986,  on  the 
editorial  page  of  her  local  newspaper, 
The  Sun) 

One  week  ago  members  of  our  state 
legislature  observed  Handicapped  Person 
Day,  or  some  such  thing.  State  repre- 
sentatives who  participated  became 
"blind"  for  a  while,  then  "deaf,"  then 
spent  some  time  in  a  wheelchair.  In 
every  case,  of  course,  the  "handicap" 
could  be  discarded  at  the  end  of  the 
day.  WCSH-TV  in  Portland  carried  the 
event  and  covered  it  as  a  very  positive 
thing.  At  the  end  of  the  experience  the 
conclusion  drawn  by  the  legislator  who 
was  interviewed  was  that,  "We  have  to 
remember  that  handicapped  persons  need 
our  help." 

What  a  waste  of  a  day  to  come  up  with 
such  a  pathetic  conclusion!  But  what 
else  can  one  conclude  from  pretending  to 
be  disabled  for  a  few  hours?  With  no 
training  and  practice  with  the  use  of  a 
wheelchair,  white  cane,  or  sign  lan- 
guage, one  could  necessarily  become 
extremely  dependent  on  other's  assist- 
ance in  order  to  communicate  or  get 
around. 


As  handicapped  people,  we  are  fighting 
personal  and  public  battles  for  the 
right  to  independent  living  styles,  for 
equality  in  employment,  and  against 
discrimination  based  on  inaccurate  in- 
formation and  stereotypes.  Prevailing 
prejudices  and  attitudes  apply  the  per- 
ception that  we  need  the  rest  of  the 
public  to  become  our  caretakers.  This 
is  an  erroneous  and  unfortunate  belief. 

I  view  this  practice  in  the  legisla- 
ture as  a  step  back  in  our  fight  against 
discrimination  and  feel  it  to  be  very 
nearly  a  slap  in  the  face!  I  don't  want 
my  state  legislators  to  come  away  with 
the  misleading  notion  that  handicapped 
people  can  only  survive  through  some 
benevolent  attitude  bestowed  upon  us  by 
a  generous  public!  We  have  a  right  to 
be  here.  We  have  a  right  to  use  our 
canes  and  our  wheelchairs  and  our  sign- 
ing and  Braille,  or  whatever  it  takes  to 
maximize  our  independence. 

What  we  need  from  our  state  legisla- 
ture is  that  our  rights  as  citizens, 
equal  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  are  pro- 
tected. We  need  real  opportunities, 
equal  opportunities  to  employment,  edu- 
cation, and  access.  We  do  not  need 
legislators  play-acting  for  a  day.  We 
need  consistent  support  born  of  a  sin- 
cere belief  that  we  are  real  people,  not 
freaks  to  be  pitied.  We  are  normal.  We 
want  what  the  rest  of  you  want.  It 
really  doesn't  take  that  much  effort  to 
understand  us! 

My  question  is  this:  Where  were  these 
handicapped  people,  these  legislators 
and  the  media,  on  February  11?  There 
was    a    very     important    public    hearing 
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conducted  by  a  special  education  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  legislature.  The 
issue  was  state  certification  standards 
for  teachers  of  the  hearing  impaired  and 
of  the  blind.  It  seems  that  our  state 
agencies  have  accepted  federal  monies 
for  certified  teachers  in  these  areas 
when  they  had  neither  the  standards  nor 
the  system  to  certify.  This  is  in  di- 
rect violation  of  federal  law.  The 
scheduled  hearing  in  Augusta  was  the 
consumers'  chance  to  have  input  and  was 
very  important.  It  was  sparsely  at- 
tended. There  were  a  handful  of  profes- 
sionals, three  legislators,  a  represen- 
tative from  the  Advocates  for  the  De- 
velopmentally  Disabled,  and  an  agency 
head.  On  the  consumer  side,  there  was 
no  representation  from  the  hearing  im- 
paired,   but    the    National    Federation    of 


the  Blind  (NFB)  had  ten  members  there- 
most  of  whom  testified. 

I'll  admit  that  the  hearing  wasn't  the 
easiest  thing  to  find  out  about.  Agency 
heads  were  tight-lipped  and  the  notice 
in  this  newspaper  was  obscure  and  minis - 
cule,  having  been  put  in  smaller  than 
usual  type.  Although  reporters  were 
notified,  there  was  no  coverage  from 
this  paper,  never  mind   television! 

I  believe  that  attendance  and  partici- 
pation in  hearings  and  activities  such 
as  this  will  do  far  more  to  help  our 
cause  and  to  deliver  a  positive  message 
about  handicapped  persons.  On  the  other 
hand  Handicapped  Persons  Day  is  not  only 
a  waste  of  time  to  all  those  involved, 
it  is  a  detriment  to  the  position  and 
public  acceptance  of  Maine's  handi- 
capped. 


le*************************************** 


If    you    or    a    friend    would    like  to 

remember  the  National  Federation  of  the 

Blind    in    your  will,    you    can   do    so  by 
employing  the  following  language: 

"I    give,    devise,    and    bequeath    unto 
National    Federation    of    the   Blind,    1800 


Johnson      Street,      Baltimore,      Maryland 
21230,    a   District   of  Columbia   nonprofit 

Corporation,    the    sum    of    $ (or 

" percent   of  my   net   estate"    or 

"The  following  stocks  and  bonds: ") 

to   be   used    for    its  worthy   purposes  on 
behalf  of  blind  persons." 


********************************.,(**.,.**;„* 
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THE  PRICE  OF  EQUALITY 

by  Gary  Wunder 


(As  Federationists  know,  Gary  Wunder 
is  President  of  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind  of  Missouri  and  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind.  This  article 
appeared  in  the  February,  1986,  Blind 
Missourian,  the  newsletter  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of 
Missouri.) 

Today  I  heard  a  wonderful  story  I 
thought  the  readers  of  the  Blind  Mis- 
sourian might  enjoy.  It  has  to  do  with 
asking  for  and  getting  equal  treatment, 
and  then  having  to  pay  the  price  for  it. 
Jim  Moynihan,  a  person  usually  very 
timely  in  his  work,  found  himself  typing 
a  college  term  paper  at  three  in  the 
morning.  The  paper  was  done  about  half 
past  five  and  was  due  at  eight  that  same 
morning.  Someone  asked  Jim  if  he  wanted 
the  paper  proofread.  Jim,  reasoning 
that  he  was  a  good  typist,  said  he  did 
not,  and  at  eight  he  promptly  turned  in 
his  hot-off-the-press  creation. 

Several  weeks  went  by,  and  one  day  the 
instructor  complained  to  his  class  about 
the   sloppy  way   in  which  work  was  pre- 


sented. He  said  that  someone  in  the 
class  paid  so  little  attention  to  their 
work  that  they  turned  in  a  paper  with 
one  of  its  pages  up  side  down.  Jim 
found  the  remark  amusing  and  wondered 
how  anyone  could  be  so  foolish.  The 
instructor  started  around  the  room, 
papers  in  hand.  When  he  came  to  Jim  he 
didn't  even  break  step.  He  hit  Jim  on 
the  shoulder  with  his  paper  and  said, 
"That  was  you,  ace.    You  got  an  F." 

Jim  says  he  thought  of  saying  some- 
thing to  the  instructor  but  realized  he 
couldn't  have  it  both  ways.  He  was 
equal  or  he  was  not.  He  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  go  over  his  work  and  passed  it 
up.  He  said  it  was  only  fitting  that  he 
take  the  blame.  Hiding  behind  blindness 
would  have  been  easy  to  do.  Arguing 
that  content  was  more  important  than 
appearance  might  have  rallied  the  most 
hardhearted,  but  these  are  not  the  tac- 
tics of  people  who  believe  we  have  both 
rights  and  responsibilities.  Such  would 
not  be  fitting  for  one  who  wishes  to 
move  from  second  to  first-class  citizen- 
ship. 
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PATTI  WILL   RIDE 

by  Peggy  Pinder 


We  in  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  believe  that  people  who  are  blind 
are  (except  that  they  cannot  see)  just 
like  other  people  —  able  to  work,  able 
to  raise  families,  able  to  contribute 
meaningfully  to  lives  of  our  communi- 
ties. But,  if  you  are  blind  today,  two 
things  will  happen  to  you  that  will  not 
happen  to  others  who  are  just  like  you 
except  that  they  are  sighted.  These  two 
things  will  happen  to  you  some  time  in 
your  lifetime.  They  will  happen  more  in 
the  lives  of  some  blind  people;  less  in 
the  lives  of  others.  They  happen, 
regardless  of  race,  color,  religion, 
national  origin,  gender,  educational 
background,  or  natural  gifts.  They 
happened   to  Patti  Gregory. 

If  you  are  blind,  you  will  suffer 
unfair  discrimination  because  of  blind- 
ness. The  incapacity  of  the  blind  is  so 
deeply  held  a  belief  in  our  society  that 
its  unfair  effects  touch  each  blind 
person.  And,  if  you  are  blind,  you  will 
be  told  that  the  justification  for  dis- 
crimination against  you  is  your  own 
safety,  your  own  protection.  Both  these 
things  happened   to  Patti  Gregory. 

Patti  Gregory  is  blind.  She  has  been 
a  member  of  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  for  about  six  years.  A  native 
of  northern  Michigan,  she  holds  a 
Bachelor's  Degree  in  special  education 
and  a  teaching  credential  in  the  State 
of  Michigan.  In  1985,  she  decided  to 
seek  a  law  degree  and  applied  to  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  for  a 
scholarship.     Patti  was  awarded  a  $3,000 


National  Federation  of  the  Blind  Merit 
Scholarship  at  the  1985  national  conven- 
tion in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  She  is 
now  in  her  first  year  at  the  prestigious 
University  of  Chicago  Law  School. 

Many  of  the  law  school's  students  are 
potential  prosecutors,  defense  lawyers, 
judges,  and  authors  on  police  procedure 
and  efficiency.  To  offer  a  well-rounded 
education  to  these  men  and  women  who 
will  one  day  interact  with  police 
departments  all  across  the  country,  the 
law  school  and  the  police  department 
have  created  a  program  for  law  students 
to  learn  firsthand  about  the  experiences 
of  a  police  officer  on  regular  duty 
assignment.  The  program  is  called 
"Ride-Along."  Law  students  riding  along 
with  police  officers  do  not  simply  stay 
in  the  patrol  car  for  eight  hours.  The 
riders  accompany  officers  into  homes, 
follow  them  through  investigations  on 
foot,  and  go  wherever  the  officer  is 
assigned   to  go. 

Any  University  of  Chicago  law  student 
who  takes  the  first  year  criminal  law 
course  can  sign  up  for  a  ride-along  with 
a  Chicago  police  officer.  Patti,  who 
was  taking  the  required  course,  signed 
up  for  a  ride-along  in  the  fall,  1985, 
semester.  Every  student  who  rides  along 
must  execute  a  waiver  completely  absolv- 
ing the  police  department  from  liability 
for  any  harm  which  might  befall  the 
student  while  riding  along.  Patti  was 
willing  to  sign  the  waiver. 

Law    student    ride-alongs    are    offered 
during      five     weekends      in      the      fall 
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semester  and  during  five  more  weekends 
in  the  spring  semester.  Like  other 
students  who  signed  up  for  a  fall  ride, 
Patti  was  assigned  a  date  to  ride  with 
an  officer.  On  the  day  of  her  ride, 
Patti  would  be  required  to  execute  the 
waiver  of  liability.  But  the  police 
somehow  discovered  prior  to  her 
scheduled  ride  that  Patti  was  blind  and 
refused  to  allow  her  to  ride  along.  Her 
criminal  law  professor,  Professor  Norval 
Morris,  spoke  to  the  police  liaison 
officer  about  Patti's  abilities,  and  the 
police  department  withdrew  its  objection 
to  Patti's  riding  along  in  exchange  for 
Patti's  promise  that  she  would  ride  with 
another  law  student.  The  option  of 
riding  with  another  law  student  is 
offered  to  everyone  who  rides  along,  and 
many  law  students  prefer  to  go  in  pairs. 
Patti  agreed  to  go  with  a  friend, 
Patrice  Glinecky,  who  also  signed  up  for 
a  ride-along.  When  these  negotiations 
were  completed,  Patti  was  ready  to  ride. 
But  the  fall  ride-along  program  was 
over.  Patti  was  compelled  to  wait  for 
the  spring  semester. 

When  the  spring  ride-along  program  was 
announced,  Patti  signed  up  again.  She 
then  went  to  the  nation's  capital  to 
participate  in  the  Federation's  annual 
March  on  Washington.  On  February  6, 
1986,  the  day  after  she  returned  from 
Washington,  she  learned  that  the  Chicago 
police  had  gone  back  on  their  word.  They 
again  refused  to  allow  her  to  ride 
along. 

With  a  scant  few  weekends  left  in  the 
spring  semester  ride -along  program, 
Patti  was  informed  that  she  would  not  be 
allowed  to  ride  along  under  any  circum- 
stances. She  was  reminded  that  the 
police  department  had  specifically 
reserved    the    right    to   refuse   anyone   a 


ride  without  giving  its  reason.  When 
she  had  signed  up  in  the  fall,  Patti  was 
told  that  the  police  department  had 
this  refusal  policy  because  it  wanted 
to  insure  that  no  one  with  a  criminal 
record  would  be  allowed  to  ride  along. 
Blanket  refusal  allowed  elimination  of 
these  persons  without  publicizing  the 
reason. 

Patti  Gregory  does  not  have  a  criminal 
record.  She  has  never  had  her  finger- 
prints taken.  Her  facial  features  have 
never  been  recorded  photographically, 
along  with  a  number  across  her  chest  for 
a  mug  shot  file.  She  has  never  been 
questioned  as  a  criminal  suspect.  Her 
name  has  never  been  recorded  on  a  jail— 
house  booking  sheet.  Yet,  she  has  been 
barred  from  riding  along  with  a  Chicago 
police  officer  as  though  she  were  a 
criminal. 

Patti  Gregory  is  "clean"  of  any  crim- 
inal record.  She  is  merely  blind.  For 
this  reason,  the  police  refuse  to  let 
her  ride  along.  They  say  it  wouldn't  be 
safe. 

Patti  is  independently  mobile  and 
would  have  used  her  white  cane  as  a 
travel  tool  to  get  around  safely  during 
the  ride-along.  She  goes  where  she 
pleases,  safely  and  efficiently,  includ- 
ing her  recent  trip  to  Washington,  D.C. 

But  the  police  say  it  would  be  unsafe. 
They  say  they  would  not  be  able  to  pro- 
tect Patti  if  violence  began.  They  say 
that  the  officer  with  whom  Patti  would 
ride  would  not  be  able  to  perform  offi- 
cial duties  because  the  officer  would 
constantly  be  worrying  about  Patti's 
safety  and  would  therefore  not  protect 
other  citizens  or  perform  required 
duties.  No  doubt  they  have  said  to  one 
another:  "I  just  could  never  live  with 
myself     if    anything    happened     to    that 
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blind  woman."  Certainly  someone  at  the 
police  department  has  commented:  "We'd 
be  liable  if  she  got  hurt  even  with  the 
waiver.  After  all,  no  reasonable  person 
would  let  a  blind  woman  just  walk  into 
danger."  You  can  be  sure  that  someone 
at  the  police  department  has  gently 
murmured:  "You  know,  it's  our  responsi- 
bility to  protect  these  people.  I  think 
it's  nice  that  the  law  school  lets  her 
go  there,  but,  after  all.   .   ." 

Although  the  hierarchy  of  the  police 
department  would  probably  not  recognize 
it,  there  is  irony  in  what  they  have 
done.  They  are  sworn  to  uphold  the  law 
and  defend  the  rights  of  citizens.  Yet, 
apparently  they  do  not  comprehend  the 
most  basic  rights  which  free  Americans 
prize.  Patti  Gregory  is  an  American 
citizen,  a  fully  responsible  adult.  As 
such,  she  has  the  right  (just  like  other 
citizens)  to  waive  liability,  assess 
danger  to  herself,  and  accept  some  risk 
when  she  believes  it  will  enrich  her 
life  and  further  her  education.  To  take 
reasonable  chances  in  the  interest  of 
making  possible  gains  is  the  very 
essence  of  freedom  and  liberty. 
But  Patti  Gregory's  encounter  with  the 


Chicago  police  is  not  finished.  At  this 
writing  she  is  negotiating  with  them  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  be  per- 
suaded. The  police  have  offered  her 
what  they  call  an  alternative.  They 
have  suggested  that  Patti  go  to  Central 
Intelligence  rather  than  ride.  Central 
Intelligence  is  where  the  police  depart- 
ment receives  and  sends  all  the  police 
radio  messages  which  control  and  direct 
individual  officers  during  their  duty 
assignments.  From  this  vantage  point, 
Patti  could  hear  all  radio  trans- 
missions—and participate  in  nothing 
Of  course,  she  has  declined.  She  wants 
to  ride  along  like  her  fellow  law 
students. 

Before  it  is  finished,  the  odds  are 
that  Patti  will  ride.  Her  membership  in 
the  Federation  and  her  drive  and  deter- 
mination make  it  a  virtual  certainty. 
In  the  short  term  she  may  be  the  object 
of  irritation  and  the  subject  of  annoy- 
ance and  comment,  but  in  the  long  run 
she  will  prevail— and  not  only  she  but 
also  society  in  general  and  the  Chicago 
police  department  in  particular  will  be 
better  for  it.     Patti  will  ride. 


NFB  TESTIFIES  ON  WORKSHOPS 


(The  following  testimony  was  presented 
before  the  Committee  on  Small  Business 
of  the  United  States  Senate  March  26, 
1986.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  James  Gashel. 


I  am  Director  of  Governmental  Affairs 
for  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind.  I  am  appearing  in  this  hearing 
on  behalf  of  the  Federation.  My  address 
is  1800  Johnson  Street,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land 21230;  telephone  (301)  659-9314.  I 
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greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity  you 
have  extended  to  me  to  participate  in 
this  hearing  and  to  provide  our  views 
relative  to  small  business  set  aside 
contracts  for  not-for-profit  organiza- 
tions operated  "in  the  interest  of" 
handicapped  and  blind  individuals, 
commonly  known  as  sheltered  workshops. 

Almost  20%  of  working  age  blind  Ameri- 
cans who  are  employed  work  in  sheltered 
workshops.  The  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  provides  them  an  opportunity 
to  speak  with  a  collective  voice.  Our 
members,  more  than  50,000  strong,  are 
organized  into  state  affiliates  and 
local  chapters  in  each  state  and  most 
sizeable  population  areas.  Our  leaders, 
and  the  vast  majority  of  our  members, 
are  blind.  So  when  we  talk  about  blind- 
ness, and  the  programs  that  serve  or 
employ  blind  people,  we  speak  from  per- 
sonal experience.  We  know  which  pro- 
grams work,  and  we  know  where  repairs 
are  needed. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  employable 
blind  people  in  this  country  are  either 
unemployed  or  substantially  under- 
employed. So,  if  we  are  going  to  get 
anything  out  of  legislation  such  as  S. 
2147,  your  bill  before  this  Committee, 
our  aim  is  to  reduce  the  outrageously 
high  rate  of  unemployed  or  underemployed 
working  age  blind  people.  Sheltered 
workshops  as  they  exist  today  are  not 
helping,  but  they  could  be  improved.  My 
presentation  in  this  hearing  will  pro- 
vide you  with  information  to  help  you  do 
that. 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  S.  2147  is  to 
provide  blind  and  handicapped  people 
with  more  and  better  work  opportunities. 
That  is  an  objective  we  share.  But  the 
bill  in  its  present  form  will  not 
achieve   our  goal,  Mr.  Chairman.     Absent 


are  certain  features  designed  to  insure 
employment  opportunities  for  the  blind 
and  handicapped,  to  protect  wages  for 
the  blind  and  handicapped  workers,  to 
guarantee  rights  of  collective  bargain- 
ing and  observance  of  other  normal  labor 
standards,  and  to  improve  placement  of 
blind  and  handicapped  individuals  in 
competitive  employment  outside  of 
sheltered  workshops,  we  cannot  support 
this  measure.    What  could  we  support? 

The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
strongly  favors  any  legislation  that 
will  promote  better  work  opportunities 
and  fair  employment  practices  for  blind 
and  handicapped  individuals  in  sheltered 
workshops,  as  well  as  in  competitive 
employment.  I  imagine  you  share  this 
goal,  too,  Mr.  Chairman.  If  so,  we 
would  like  to  have  your  assistance  in 
making  needed  changes  in  S.  2147  when 
the  Committee  considers  this  bill  for 
mark  up  and  reporting  to  the  Senate. 

A  Workshop  Profile 

A  description  of  a  typical  sheltered 
workshop  might  help  to  set  a  framework 
for  the  recommended  changes  we  intend  to 
offer  for  S.  2147.  Our  specimen  work- 
shop is  the  Industries  Program  for  the 
Blind  and  Handicapped  operated  by  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  Board  of  Education 
and  Services  for  the  Blind.  The  work- 
shop has  plant  locations  in  Newington 
and  Wethersfield.  Both  will  soon  merge 
into  a  single  facility  located  in  West 
Hartford.  The  figures  I  will  cite  con- 
cerning employment  and  pay  come  from 
1983  and  represent  the  pattern  of  this 
program's  operation  in  the  years  before 
and  since. 

If    you     include    all    positions     from 
direct    labor    to    top  management    in   the 
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Connecticut  workshop,  there  is  a  total 
workforce  of  116  individuals.  Eighty - 
five  perform  direct  labor  jobs,  and  31 
hold  positions  classified  as  management, 
supervision,  and  indirect  labor.  Of  the 
85  direct  labor  workers,  only  6  are 
sighted  with  no  reported  handicaps. 
Eight  sighted  workers  have  handicaps, 
and  the  remaining  71  direct  labor 
employees  are  blind,  some  with  other 
handicaps.  As  for  the  31  employees 
classified  as  management,  supervision, 
or  indirect  labor,  20  of  them  are 
sighted  without  reported  handicaps.  Six 
more  are  sighted  with  handicaps,  and  5 
are  blind— 3  with  other  handicaps  and  2 
without. 

Ninety -three  percent  of  the  employees 
in  direct  labor  positions  are  individ- 
uals reported  to  be  blind  or  handi- 
capped. But  in  the  management,  super- 
vision, and  indirect  labor  category, 
blind  and  handicapped  people  represent 
only  35%  of  the  work  force.  These,  of 
course,  are  the  better  paying  jobs.  The 
figures  bear  that  out.  Total  direct 
labor  pay  amounts  to  $151,424., 
divided  up  among  85  employees  (93%  of 
whom  are  blind  or  handicapped).  By 
contrast,  pay  to  managers,  supervisors, 
and  indirect  labor  workers  amounts  to 
$293,597.,  divided  up  among  31 
employees  (only  35%  of  whom  are  blind  or 
handicapped). 

As  for  hourly  pay  averages,  all  blind 
and  handicapped  direct  labor  workers 
combined  earn  an  average  of  $2.04  per 
hour,  whereas  all  sighted  handicapped  or 
nonhandicapped  direct  labor  workers  earn 
an  average  of  $4.09  per  hour.  Sighted 
workers  without  handicaps  earn  $4.20  per 
hour.  As  for  managers  and  supervisors, 
sighted  people  without  handicaps  (who 
are     in    the    majority     in    this    category, 


holding  20  out  of  31  positions)  earn  an 
average  of  $8.25  per  hour,  in  comparison 
to  their  blind  and  handicapped  co- 
workers, who  earn  an  average  of  $5.54 
per  hour. 

Now  for  the  bottom  line:  total  pay  to 
all  116  employees  at  the  Connecticut 
workshop  is  $445,021.  There  are  26 
sighted  employees  who  do  not  have  handi- 
caps, representing  22.41%  of  the  work 
force.  Yet  these  26  individuals  were 
paid  $283,911.,  or  63.79%  of  the  total 
pay  for  the  Connecticut  workshop.  That 
leaves  $161,110.  to  be  paid  to  blind 
or  handicapped  workers,  or  a  little  over 
36%  of  the  total  pay.  But  the  blind  and 
handicapped  (who  according  to  these 
figures  received  a  little  over  36%  of 
the  pay)  represent  almost  78%  of  the 
work  force.  That's  what  the  figures 
show.  Pay  levels  in  the  Connecticut 
workshop  seem  to  depend  strictly  upon 
the  extent  of  a  person's  handicap  or 
blindness.  The  best  jobs  and  the  best 
pay  go  to  sighted  individuals  who  do  not 
have  handicaps.  By  contrast,  workers 
who  are  blind  only  or  blind  with  handi- 
caps hold  the  lowest  level  jobs  and 
receive  the  lowest  pay. 

I  emphasize  that  the  Connecticut  work- 
shop is  absolutely  typical  of  the  non- 
profit industries  that  now  seek  admis- 
sion to  section  15(c)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act.  I  would  challenge  any  of 
these  workshops  to  show  you  a  work  force 
that  has  blind  and  handicapped  people 
significantly  involved  in  management  and 
supervision.  And  more  to  the  point,  I 
would  challenge  any  of  these  workshops 
to  show  you  that  the  percentage  of  pay 
for  workers  who  are  blind  or  handicapped 
even  approximates  the  percentage  of  the 
work  force  represented  by  employees  who 
are    blind    or    handicapped.        In    other 
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words,  in  a  workshop  where  78%  of  all 
employees  are  blind  or  handicapped,  they 
ought  to  be  receiving  70%,  75%,  or  even 
80%  of  the  pay.  That  is  the  fair  dis- 
tribution I  am  talking  about.  But,  Mr. 
Oiairman,  you  won't  find  that  kind  of 
equitable  pay  distribution  in  the  work- 
shops. We  find  that  to  be  an  unaccept- 
able condition. 

Existing  Law 

The  profile  of  the  Connecticut  work- 
shop just  presented  shows  that  work 
opportunities  for  the  blind  and  handi- 
capped are  principally  found  in  the 
direct  labor  positions,  whereas  employ- 
ment for  the  sighted  and  nonhandicapped 
is  in  management  and  supervisory  posi- 
tions. Also,  pay  for  the  blind  and 
handicapped  averages  well  below  the 
Federal  minimum  wage,  whereas  pay  for 
sighted  workers  (even  those  in  direct 
labor)  is  substantially  above  the 
Federal  minimum.  These  conditions  arise 
from  two  existing  Federal  laws— the 
Javits-Wagner-O'Day  Act,  and  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act— both  originally 
enacted   in  1938. 

Under  the  Javits -Wagner -O'Day  Act, 
sheltered  workshops  are  able  to  qualify 
for  noncompetitive  government  contracts 
if  75%  of  the  direct  labor  in  the  work- 
shop is  performed  by  blind  or  other 
severely  handicapped  individuals.  There 
are  absolutely  no  requirements  for  blind 
or  other  severely  handicapped  people  to 
be  working  in  management  or  supervisory 
positions.  Similarly,      there     are     no 

requirements  pertaining  to  pay  distribu- 
tion, such  as  a  minimum  percentage  of 
pay  for  the  blind  or  handicapped,  or 
some  other  concept  to  assure  that  these 
employees  are  fairly  benefiting  from  the 


workshop's  operation.  The  assumption  of 
the  Javits-Wagner-O'Day  Act  is  merely 
that  providing  the  Federal  business  will 
result  in  jobs  for  the  blind  and  handi- 
capped, and  the  jobs  are  supposed  to  be 
direct  labor. 

As  for  pay,  the  requirements  which 
apply  to  sheltered  workshops  are  mainly 
found  in  section  14(c)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  This  section  provides 
several  types  of  exemptions  from  the 
minimum  wage,  all  of  which  are  appli- 
cable to  handicapped  workers  in 
sheltered  workshops.  The  exemptions 
granted  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under 
section  14(c)  permit  wages  for  blind  and 
handicapped  individuals  to  be  as  low  as 
25%  of  the  Federal  minimum  wage.  Fur- 
ther exemptions  which  apply  to  units 
known  as  "work  activities  centers"  allow 
wages  even  below  25%  of  the  Federal 
minimum.  Industries      classified      as 

"regular  workshops"  are  required  to  pay 
the  blind  and  handicapped  workers  at 
least  50%  of  the  minimum  wage,  but 
exemptions  for  individual  workers  below 
the  50%  subminimum  will  be  granted  if 
the  proper  forms  are  filed  with  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

The  provisions  of  existing  law  just 
described  show  that  workshops  already 
enjoy  a  special  status  in  obtaining 
noncompetitive  Federal  contracts  and  in 
operating  under  labor  standards  that  are 
less  stringent  than  the  requirements 
which  apply  to  their  counterparts  in 
competitive  small  business.  The  ques- 
tion which  Congress  should  now  examine 
in  the  present  consideration  of  extend- 
ing small  business  set  aside  contracts 
to  workshops  is  whether  under  existing 
laws  the  blind  and  handicapped  workers 
are  actually  getting  a  fair  shake.  Are 
these  not-for-profit  organizations 
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actually    operated    "in    the    interest   of" 
handicapped    individuals?      The  evidence 
shows  that  they  are  not. 

Collective  Bargaining 

Are  sheltered  workshops  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act?  That  is  a  subject  which  has 
been  hotly  debated.  Without  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  rights  which  their 
counterparts  in  competitive  small  busi- 
ness have,  the  blind  and  handicapped 
workers  in  workshops  have  no  mechanism 
to  negotiate  pay  equity,  layoff  protec- 
tions and  recall  guarantees,  improved 
working  conditions,  fringe  benefit 
plans,  or  any  other  issue  of  labor/ 
management  relations  that  may  arise.  So 
employees  in  these  workshops  are  largely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  managers,  and  their 
only  hope  is  that  the  managers  will  be 
motivated  by  a  benevolent  spirit. 

In  recent  years,  both  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  and  the  Federal 
courts  have  been  asked  to  rule  on 
various  union  representation  requests 
presented  by  workers  in  sheltered  work- 
shops. More  and  more  the  tendency  of 
the  Board  has  been  to  assert  jurisdic- 
tion, finding  that  the  workshops  are 
primarily  conducting  business  activity 
in  the  generally  accepted  sense.  In  an 
unbroken  string  of  four  cases  involving 
workshops  for  the  blind  over  the  past 
ten  years,  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  asserted  jurisdiction,  and  the 
appeals  courts  in  two  Federal  circuits 
have  concurred  that  collective  bargain- 
ing in  the  workshops  is  a  proper  form  of 
labor  protection  for  these  workers. 

In  opposition  to  these  rulings,  the 
workshops  have  claimed  an  exemption  from 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.     They 


have  argued  that  Congress  has  conscious- 
ly given  them  a  preferred  status  by 
enacting  the  Javits-Wagner-O'Day  Act  and 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  both  of 
which  (according  to  the  workshops)  give 
deference  to  the  management  of  the  work- 
shops in  determining  how  their  blind  and 
handicapped  workers  will  be  treated. 
Believe  it  or  not,  the  workshops 
actually  contend  that  the  blind  and 
handicapped  people  who  perform  direct 
labor  are  not  even  employees.  But  that 
sophistry  is  not  fooling  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  nor  the  Federal 
courts. 

A  principle  fact  that  shines  through 
the  smoke  screen  of  talk  about  rehabili- 
tation and  therapy  for  the  handicapped 
is  the  productive  output  of  the  blind 
and  handicapped  workers  in  the  work- 
shops. Under  the  Javits-Wagner-O'Day 
Act  alone  last  year  15,000  of  these 
direct  labor  workers  produced  nearly 
$300  million  in  sales  to  the  Federal 
government  for  their  sheltered  workshop 
employers.  Yet  these  workers  only 
received  pay  amounting  to  about  $41 
million,  or  13.66%  of  the  gross  sales. 
Need  I  say  that  the  industry  standard 
for  labor  pay  as  compared  to  gross  sales 
far  exceeds  the  13.66%  paid  last  year  to 
the  blind  and  handicapped  workers  hold- 
ing labor  jobs  in  the  Javits-Wagner- 
O'Day  program?  I  doubt  that  any  labor 
union  in  this  country  would  settle  for 
such  a  paltry  return  for  its  members. 

Recommendations   for  S.   2147 

If  Federal  small  business  set  aside 
contracts  are  extended  to  sheltered 
workshops,  Congress  should  require  the 
workshops  to  provide  better  work  oppor- 
tunities   and    fair    employment    practices 
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for  the  blind  and  handicapped  employees. 

(1)  An  employment  standard  should  be 
established  which  is  not  limited  to 
direct  labor  jobs.  In  this  respect,  S. 
2147  currently  follows  the  limited 
standard  of  the  Javits -Wagner -O'Day  Act, 
requiring  that  at  least  75%  of  the 
direct  labor  be  performed  by  blind  or 
handicapped  people.  We  are  suggesting 
that  a  standard  be  established  for  the 
entire  work  force,  not  just  the  direct 
labor  jobs.  Seventy -five  percent  of  all 
work  hours  to  be  performed  by  the  blind 
or  handicapped  would  be  an  acceptable 
standard  in  our  opinion.  But  the  issue 
is  not  the  precise  percentage.  Whatever 
the  percentage,  the  Small  Business  Act 
should  not  perpetuate  an  employment 
standard  for  the  blind  and  handicapped 
which  has  proven  to  be  a  severe  limita- 
tion on  employment  opportunities  in  jobs 
other  than  direct  labor  in  the  work- 
shops. 

(2)  A  pay  standard  for  blind  and 
handicapped  workers  should  be  estab- 
lished to  achieve  job  equity  and  fair 
distribution  of  compensation.  S.  2147 
has  no  pay  standard  currently.  The  pay 
standard  should  require  that  all  workers 
receiving  compensation  under  contracts 
awarded  pursuant  to  section  15(c)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  shall  be  paid  at 
least  the  Federal  minimum  wage.  Beyond 
that,  an  overall  pay  standard  should  be 
included  to  assure  that  at  a  minimum 
there  will  be  an  approximate  balance 
between  the  percentage  of  pay  for  blind 
and  handicapped  workers  as  compared  to 
the  percentage  of  their  numbers  in  the 
work  force.  In  other  words,  if  blind 
and  handicapped  individuals  represent 
70%  of  the  entire  work  force,  then  the 
standard  for  that  workshop  would  be  that 
the    blind    and    handicapped    receive    an 


approximate  70%  pay  distribution. 

(3)  All  labor  management  and  labor 
standards  requirements  otherwise  appli- 
cable to  similar  small  businesses  should 
apply  to  workshops  seeking  contracts 
under  section  15(c)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act.  The  Small  Business  Act  should 
not  perpetuate  substandard  labor  condi- 
tions for  blind  and  handicapped  workers. 
Just  as  small  business  owners  are 
required  to  bargain  with  their  employees 
(if  the  employees  elect  to  bargain  and 
the  business  is  big  enough)  so,  too,  the 
managers  of  sheltered  workshops  should 
bargain  with  their  blind  and  handicapped 
employees,  if  the  employees  want  a 
union.  So,  jurisdiction  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  and  all  other  labor 
standards  that  otherwise  apply  to  small 
businesses  should  apply  to  sheltered 
workshops  that  participate  in  the 
section  15(c)  program,  but  only  to  the 
extent  that  such  requirements  apply  to 
all  other  businesses.  We  are  not  seek- 
ing an  expansion,  just  equity. 

(4)  Workshops  that  participate  in 
section  15(c)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
should  show,  in  advance  of  the  receipt 
of  any  contract,  that  a  working  agree- 
ment has  been  established  with  agencies 
and  industries  in  the  community  under 
which  blind  and  handicapped  individuals 
will  be  employed  to  fill  existing  and 
future  job  vacancies  outside  of  the 
sheltered  workshop.  Then,  actual  job 
placement  performance  in  accordance  with 
such  agreements  should  be  evaluated  as  a 
principle  factor  in  connection  with  the 
award  of  future  Federal  contracts  under 
section  15(c).  This  recommendation 
would  properly  assist  the  workshops  in 
fulfilling  their  role  as  transitional 
employment  settings  designed  to  prepare 
individuals     to     compete     in     the     non- 
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sheltered  work  force. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  stated  in 
several  ways  before,  these  four  recom- 
mendations have  the  combined  purpose  of 
providing  better  employment  opportuni- 
ties and  fair  employment  practices  for 
blind  and  handicapped  individuals  who 
work  in  sheltered  workshops.  I  must 
emphasize,  however,  that  these  proposals 
are  specifically  tailored  to  the 
objective  of  permitting  workshops  to 
qualify  for  small  business  set  aside 
contracts  under  section  15(c).  The 
standards  for  eligibility  of  the  work- 
shops, which  we  are  proposing  in  these 
recommendations,  are  clearly  proper 
requirements  within  the  scope  of  section 
15(c).  We  are  not  asking  you  to  change 
the  definition  of  a  sheltered  workshop 
under  other  laws  or  to  strike  down  any 
of  the  existing  special  or  preferred 
requirements  that  workshops  hold  claim 
to.  What  we  are  asking  is  that  within 
the  purview  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
(and  only  for  purposes  of  participating 
in  the  small  business  set  aside  program) 
workshops  should  be  required  to  meet 
certain  qualifying  standards  aimed  at 
better  work  opportunities  and  fair 
employment  practices  for  their  blind  and 
handicapped  employees. 

The    authorization    for   workshops    to 


have  small  business  set  aside  contracts 
should  at  least  obtain  that  goal.  If  it 
does,  S.  2147  will  truly  be  a  beneficial 
addition  to  the  growing  body  of  Federal 
law  designed  to  provide  more  employment 
opportunities  and  equal  rights  for  blind 
and  handicapped  people.  Reports  by 
Congressional  committees  (both  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  in  the 
Senate)  confirm  what  I  have  said  about 
limited  employment  opportunities  and  low 
pay  for  blind  and  handicapped  workers 
under  present  conditions  as  permitted  by 
existing  Federal  laws.  Similar  findings 
have  been  made  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
even  private  research  teams  who  have 
surveyed  workshops  pursuant  to  Congres- 
sionally  ordered  studies.  In  concluding 
this  statement  I  would  urge  you  to 
review  these  findings  and  thereby  ensure 
that  the  legislation  you  develop  and 
refine  in  this  Committee  will  be 
properly  written  to  achieve  better 
employment  opportunities  and  fair 
employment  practices  for  the  blind  and 
handicapped  in  jobs  provided  pursuant  to 
section  15(c)  of  the  Small  Business  Act. 
Above  all,  the  legislation  you  approve 
and  report  to  the  Senate  should  not 
perpetuate  the  limits  and  inequities  of 
other  programs.     I  thank  you. 


TO  PRACTICE  WHAT    IS  PREACHED 

by  Carol  Clark 


(Entitled    "Blind    Spot,"    this    article  Federation  of  the  Blind  of  Missouri.) 
originally     appeared     in     the     February, 

1986,    issue  of  the  Blind  Missourian,   the  As  a  current  client  of  the  Bureau  for 

official      newsletter      of      the      National  the  Blind,    I  was   referred    to   the  Reha- 
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bilitation  Institute  for  services  in  job 
placement.  According  to  my  counselor, 
the  Bureau  contracted  with  the  Rehabili- 
tation Institute  to  provide  me  with 
services  in  aiding  me  in  locating  em- 
ployment. One  of  the  areas  we  covered 
was  a  Job  Seeking  Skills  Class  in  which 
each  member  of  the  group  did  a  role  play 
with  the  leader  of  the  group  to  deter- 
mine our  strengths  and  weaknesses  in 
interviewing.  I  dare  say  that  something 
of  this  nature  can  be  most  helpful, 
especially  if  it  is  videotaped  and  you 
can  observe  what  occurred  in  the  inter- 
view. This  process  appeared  to  be  a 
good  thing,  and  I  participated  in  it 
wholeheartedly. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  noticed  about 
the  Rehabilitation  Institute's  staff 
was,  to  me,  crucial.  No  blind  people 
were  employed  by  the  Institute  as  office 
personnel  or  in  a  professional  status. 
The  Institute  has  programs  for  various 
disability  groups.  In  the  Program  for 
the  Blind  there  appear  to  be  no  blind 
people  either  in  teaching  or  counseling 
capacities.  How,  then,  I  wondered, 
could  the  Rehabilitation  Institute  help 
me  in  locating  employment  if  they  did 
not  have  any  notion  about  blindness,  or 
better  still,  have  no  one  on  staff  rep- 
resenting the  blind  community?  I  real- 
ize that  the  Job  Placement  Program  at 
the  Rehabilitation  Institute  is  new  in 
that  they  have  not  served  many  blind 
clients    in    finding   employment,    but  why 


does  the  Bureau  for  the  Blind  contract 
with  such  a  service  provider  knowing 
full  well  that  blind  people  are  not 
employed  there?  This  is  a  step  back- 
ward. 

There  are  questions  which  need  to  be 
answered  and  services  which  need  to  be 
provided  if  the  Institute  is  to  assist 
blind  persons  to  become  integrated  and 
employed  in  competent  and  competitive 
circumstances.  A  remark  was  made  to  me: 
"Blindness  is  not  unique.  It  is  like 
any  other  disability."  What  poor  judge- 
ment! 

I  am  told  that  along  with  Job  Skills 
Training  at  the  Rehabilitation  Insti- 
tute, the  Bureau  for  the  Blind  will 
attempt  to  set  up  a  Job  Skills  program 
to  be  used  exclusively  at  the  Bureau  for 
the  Blind.  Why  duplicate?  Why  not 
improve  those  services  already  avail- 
able? What  a  waste  of  effort,  time,  and 
taxpayer  dollars. 

I  challenge  the  Bureau  to  be  innova- 
tive, use  some  initiative,  and  gather 
consumer  input.  Why  not  train  and  en- 
courage employment  of  qualified  blind 
people  to  fill  positions  where  it  can 
really  count.  After  all,  those  of  us  in 
the  Federation  truly  believe  that  it  is 
respectable  to  be  blind.  We  want  to  be 
taxpayers  and  not  tax  recipients.  I 
challenge  the  Bureau  for  the  Blind  to 
think  twice  about  contracting  with  an 
agency  which  does  not  respect  blind 
people  enough   to  hire  them. 
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DESCRIPTIVE  VIDEO   SERVICE 


Recently  WGBH  in  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, announced  that  it  was  launching  a 
new  project  which  it  called  "Descriptive 
Video  Service."  Some  of  the  rhetoric  in 
the  WGBH  press  release  is  overblown  and 
unfortunate,  but  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  basis  of  the  idea.  We  herewith 
reprint  the  WGBH  press  release  so  that 
Monitor  readers  may  think  about  it  and 
decide  whether  this  is  a  good  or  a  bad 
concept.  Does  it  really  make  television 
more  enjoyable  for  the  blind  and  visual- 
ly impaired,  or  is  it  simply  another 
phony  gimmick?  Does  it  damage  our  image 
and  promote  custodialism,  or  does  it 
help  us  come  closer  to  equal  access  in 
the  area  of  television?  If  it  is  a  good 
thing,  we  should  help  promote  it.  If  it 
is  a  bad  thing,  we  should  not  be  unin- 
formed or  silent  about  it.  We  should 
jump  on  to  it  while  it  is  young  and  kill 
it.  It  is  exactly  the  sort  of  thing 
that  will  appeal  to  the  public.  It  has 
(or  can  have)  far-flung  implications. 
Here  in  its  entirety  is  the  press  re- 
lease: 


WGBH  Launches 
Descriptive  Video  Service 

February  25,  1986 

Contact:  Sharon  Davenport 
WGBH  Educational  Foundation 
125  Western  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02134 
(617)    492-2777 


BOSTON,  MA-The  WGBH  Educational  Foun- 
dation has  been  awarded  a  grant  from  the 
Easter  Seal  Research  Foundation  to 
launch  an  exciting  new  project  that  will 
make  television  more  complete,  under- 
standable, and  enjoyable  to  blind  and 
low-vision  viewers. 

An  emerging  new  technology  called 
multi-channel  television  sound  (MTS),  or 
stereo  TV,  offers  a  potential  for  pro- 
viding audio  descriptions  to  persons 
with  visual  impairments  during  regular 
television  broadcasts.  MTS  provides  an 
additional  channel,  the  Secondary  Audio 
Program,  or  SAP  channel,  which  permits 
transmission  of  program-  or  non-program- 
related  audio.  By  simply  switching  to 
the  SAP  channel  of  stereo  TV  you  will  be 
able  to  hear,  during  the  pauses  in  the 
regular  program  dialogue,  a  specially 
trained  announcer  describe  the  visual 
action:  the  sets,  the  costumes,  facial 
and  body  movements,  location,  etc. 

We've  dubbed  this  concept  Descriptive 
Video  Service  (DVS).  It  was  originally 
conceived  by  Dr.  Margaret  Pfanstiehl, 
president  of  the  Washington  EAR,  a  radio 
reading  service  for  the  blind,  and  her- 
self blind.  Dr.  Pfanstiehl  describes 
DVS  as  "...the  art  of  talking  pictori- 
ally.  The  audio  describer  is  a  verbal 
camera  lens,  serving  as  eyes  for  people 
who  can't  see  or  can't  see  adequately 
theater  or  films,  television  or  other 
events."  The  innovative  and  pioneering 
work  of  Dr.  Pfanstiehl  combined  with  the 
new  MTS  technology  offers  an  exciting 
opportunity  to  make  television  as  acces- 
sible    to    visually     impaired    people    as 
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closed     captioning     is     for    hearing     im- 
paired. 

WGBH  will  begin  on-air  testing  of  the 
service  in  the  Boston  area  late  this 
spring  using  a  WGBH  produced  program  as 
the  pilot  show.  After  a  short  trial 
period,  with  volunteers  from  the  visual- 
ly impaired  community  as  viewers,  WGBH 


will    evaluate    plans    for    extending    the 
service  on  a  national  basis. 

For  more  information  on  the  DVS  proj- 
ect, or  if  you  live  in  the  Boston  area 
and  would  like  to  participate  as  a 
viewer,  please  call  Sharon  Davenport, 
617-492-2777,  extension  3734. 


BLIND   SWEDE   PROVES  POINT    IN   POST 


(Reprinted  from  the  December  15,  1985, 
Kansas  City  Star.) 

Stockholm,  Sweden— Bengt  Lindqvist, 
Sweden's  new  Deputy  Minister  of  Health 
and  Social  Affairs,  has  been  blind  since 
he  was  15  years  old  but  says  he  has 
taken  the  Cabinet  post  to  show  that  the 
handicapped  can  get  the  job  done. 

"Someone  told  me  early  on  that  it  is 
in  fact  easier  for  a  blind  man  to  be  in 
a  top  post  than  to  be  a  hotel  busboy," 
Mr.  Lindqvist  said. 

He  uses  electronic  equipment  that 
turns  written  documents  into  synthesized 
speech  or  into  Braille. 

"Some  things  simply  take  longer  for  me 
than  for  others,  but  I  cope,"  he  said. 

He  was  appointed  by  Prime  Minister 
Olof  Palme  in  October  as  part  of  a  Cabi- 
net shuffle  following  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic government's  narrow  election  vic- 
tory. 

The  appointment  came  as  a  surprise 
because  Mr.  Lindqvist,  49,  a  long-time 
spokesman  in  Parliament  for  the  handi- 
capped, had  been  a  harsh  critic  of  gov- 


ernment policy. 

"I  was  taken  aback  when  asked  by 
Palme,  but  I  did  not  hesitate  long  be- 
fore accepting  this  challenge,"  Mr. 
Lindqvist  said.  "It  means  a  break- 
through for  us  handicapped  that  one  of 
us  receives  such   trust." 

But  he  feels  that  he  should  not  be 
held  up  as  the  "shining  exception  to  the 
rule  that  the  handicapped  are  second- 
class  citizens." 

"Only  four  out  of  10  handicapped  in 
Sweden  are  employed  and  my  chief  concern 
is  to  get  more  and  better  jobs  for 
them,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Lindqvist,  who  became  chairman  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Handi- 
capped in  1977  and  was  elected  Sweden's 
first  blind  member  of  Parliament  in 
1982,  said  he  prefers  to  be  known  as  a 
government  minister  rather  than  a  blind 
minister. 

"It  is  not  easy  to  overcome  a  handicap 
like  blindness.  It  is  a  great  strain, 
but  in  a  few  years  and  with  adequate 
support  it  is  possible  to  live  a  worth- 
while life. 
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"There  is  a  tendency  to  put  too  much 
emphasis  on  the  handicap  and  too  little 
on  the  personality.  A  blind  Swedish 
author  has  said  that  the  blindness  is 
only  a  small  part  of  the  blind  man." 

For  his  daily  work,  Mr.  Lindqvist  has 
an  assortment  of  chiefly  U.S.  and  Japa- 
nese electronic  devices,  including  a 
"compressed  speech"  tape  recorder  that 
enables  him  to  "read"  twice  as  fast  as 
most  people  with  normal  sight. 

He  also  can  take  notes  as  fast  as 
anyone  with  the  aid  of  a  special  metal 
pad  and  pencil. 

The  tape  recorder  transforms  his  offi- 
cial documents  into  synthetic  speech  via 


digital  data  on  tape  cassettes  or  into 
Braille. 

He  can  play  the  tape  recorder  at  nor- 
mal speed  to  listen  to  the  synthetic 
voice  or  at  double  speed,  making  it 
sound  like  Donald  Duck  to  an  ordinary 
listener.  But  he  can  understand  it 
because  of  years  of  training,  he  said, 
describing  it  as  "about  like  skim  read- 
ing." 

For  taking  notes  he  uses  a  metal  pad 
on  which  he  jots  down  Braille  dots  with 
an  awl  as  fast  as  anybody  does  with  pen 
and  paper.  He  writes  fast  but  reads 
slowly,  he  said. 


NO  EXTERNAL   EVIDENCE    IS  REQUIRED 


Baltimore,  Maryland 
April  4,  1986 

Dr.  Walter  Stromer 
Mount  Vernon,   Iowa 

Dear  Dr.  Stromer: 

Since  last  October,  you  and  I  have 
been  exchanging  letters.  You  have  asked 
that  I  print  your  January  25,  1986, 
letter  in  the  Monitor,  and  I  am  doing 
it.  However,  I  am  doing  something  more. 
I  am  printing  the  entire  correspond- 
ence—all of  it— each  and  every  word 
(misspelled  or  otherwise),  each  and 
every  punctuation  mark,  and  each  and 
every  phrase  and  clause  (those  that  are 
transposed,  as  well  as  those  that  are 
not). 

As   you   know,    the  whole   thing  began 


with  the  banquet  speech  which  I  made  at 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
convention  last  summer.  In  that  speech 
I  said   in  part: 

Dr.  Walter  Stromer  is  a  blind  pro- 
fessor. He  lives  in  a  small  town  in 
Iowa  and  teaches  at  the  local  college. 
He  is  thought  of  by  his  colleagues  and 
students  as  successful,  quite  success- 
ful—and he  doubtless  shares  that 
opinion.  But  do  his  associates  think  of 
him  as  successful  measured  by  others  on 
the  campus,  or  only  by  the  standard  of 
what  they  think  a  blind  person  can  do 
and  can  be  expected  to  do?  Which 
standard  does  Dr.  Stromer  use?  For  that 
matter,  does  he  even  know  that  there  are 
different  standards?  Does  he  perhaps 
enjoy    being    thought    of    as    remarkable, 
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unusual,      inspiring,     and     brave— failing 
to  realize  that  he  has  made  a  bad  bar- 
gain and    that   the  eye   is  not   freedom's 
passport  to  the  soul? 

A  number  of  years  ago  Dr.  Stromer 
appeared  on  a  panel  to  discuss  the  mean- 
ing of  blindness,  and  as  a  result  he 
published  a  paper  entitled  "One  Day  In 
The  Life  of  Me."  Speaking  of  his  early 
morning  radio  listening,  he  says:  "For- 
tunately the  station  I  listen  to  most  is 
near  the  end  of  the  dial.  Finding  sta- 
tions in  the  middle  of  the  dial  can  be  a 
problem  unless  you  know  exactly  what 
program  to  listen  for." 

Progressing  to  the  time  of  departure 
for  work,  he  says:  "Just  before  I  leave 
for  class  I  remember  I  forgot  to  have  my 
wife  record  the  grades  for  the  speeches 
made  yesterday.  I  could  do  it  in 
Braille,  but  it  would  be  most  tedious 
and   time-consuming." 

In  further  reference  to  Braille  he 
says:  "Looking  for  one  sheet  of  paper 
in  a  stack  is  not  bad  when  you  can  see; 
it's  maddeningly  slow  when  you  have  to 
run  your  fingers  over  the  first  dots  of 
every  sheet  to  figure  out  what   it   is." 

As  he  leaves  the  house,  he  says:  "But 
finally  I'm  off  to  school,  after  pausing 
in  the  door  for  a  minute  to  try  to 
remember  if  I've  got  everything.  Others 
do  that,  too,  but  they  can  see  things 
lying  on  the  chair  or  table,  to  remind 
them  to  take  along;  with  me  it  has  to  be 
a  more  conscious  mental  effort.  Which 
explains  of  course  why  I'm  so  alert, 
because  I  have  to  use  my  brain  more, 
which  is  what  keeps  it  sharp,  or  wears 
it  to  a  frazzle." 

His  thoughts  as  he  goes  from  home  to 
campus  are  in  the  same  vein:  "Walking 
to  school  is  fairly  relaxing,"  he  says. 
"At  least  once  a  week   I  try  to  remember 


to  be  grateful  for  not  having  to  fight 
the  noise  and  congestion  of  the  city." 
What  a  melodramatic  piece  of  self-pity! 
Many  people  prefer  small  towns  to 
cities,  but  I  wonder  how  many  of  them 
are  able  to  work  blindness  and  pathos 
into  it.  After  all,  the  city  has 
advantages,  too— and  you  could  probably 
get  blindness  into  that  as  well  if  you 
put  your  mind  to  it. 

And  how  does  Dr.  Stromer  feel  about 
his  teaching?  He  says:  "In  a  few 
minutes  I'm  in  class.  After  twenty -two 
years   I'm  fairly  comfortable." 

After  all  of  this  tension  and  heavy 
introspection,  it  is  only  natural  that 
Dr.  Stromer  feels  tense  and  a  little 
weary.  A  counteractant  might  be  in 
order.  "Home  to  lunch  now,"  he  says. 
"Just  a  good  eight-minute  walk,  downhill 
all  the  way.  A  small  glass  of  wine,  a 
short  nap,  maybe  only  five  minutes,  and 
then  lunch  and  I'm  ready  for  the  after- 
noon.... I  stretch  out  for  a  nap  before 
supper.  I  wonder  if  all  blind  people 
need  those  naps  as  much  as  I  do.  I 
think  I'm  fairly  relaxed,  but  I'm  sure 
an  average  day  takes  more  nervous  energy 
out  of  me  than  it  does  out  of  somebody 
with  good  vision,  because  so  many  things 
that  sighted  people  can  do  without 
thinking,  I  have  to  do  with  a  good  bit 
of  conscious  effort." 

Stromer  is  not  a  phony.  He  believes 
it— and  his  associates  believe  it.  But 
it  is  false  to  the  core.  It  is  what  I 
call  "The  Stromer  Syndrome."  His  neigh- 
bors think  (within  the  limits,  of 
course,  of  common  sense  and  what  they 
believe  a  blind  person  can  do)  that  he 
is  wonderful.  They  make  of  him  a  con- 
versation piece.  They  tell  him,  each 
other,  and  anybody  else  who  will  listen 
that     he     is     witty,     accomplished,     and 
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inspiring.  He  uses  the  same  words  we 
use— independence,  understanding,  real- 
istic approach  to  blindness,  full  parti- 
cipation in  society,  and  all  of  the 
rest— but  he  does  not  mean  what  we  mean. 
In  his  daily  life  and  thinking  he  exemp- 
lifies almost  every  misconception  about 
the  inferiority  and  helplessness  of  the 
blind  that  I  have  ever  heard:  Blind 
people  have  difficulty  tuning  in  radio 
stations.  Braille      is      tedious      and 

ineffective.  It  cannot  be  scanned. 
Blind  people  have  more  trouble  than 
others  remembering  what  to  take  to  work. 
This  makes  their  minds  alert.  They  meet 
their  problems  with  humor.  They  are 
grateful  to  live  in  a  small  town  to 
avoid  the  congestion  of  cities.  After 
twenty-two  years  they  are  fairly_  com- 
fortable teaching.  They  have  more  ten- 
sions than  others  and,  therefore, 
require  more  naps,  and  a  little  wine. 

Dr.  Stromer  undoubtedly  feels  that  his 
attitudes  and  behavior  are  a  plus  in  the 
struggle  of  the  blind  for  advancement, 
but  every  day  his  influence  is  negative. 
Society  (knowing  nothing  about  blind- 
ness) has  made  him  what  he  is  and  taught 
him  its  values.  Now,  he  returns  the 
compliment.  He  reinforces  the  miscon- 
ceptions and  teaches  society.  If  his 
situation  were  unique  (if  the  "Stromer 
Syndrome"  were  personal  to  the  man),  it 
would  hardly  be  worth  our  attention.  We 
would  simply  turn  our  heads  in  pity  and 
embarrassment  and  let  it  go  at  that. 
But  it  is  not  personal.  It  is  endemic 
and  generic.  It  has  dogged  the  heels  of 
every  minority  that  has  ever  walked  the 
road  to  freedom. 

That  is  what  I  said  in  my  banquet 
speech,  and  I  did  not  regard  it  as  an 
attack.       If   you   will    reread    the   whole 


thing  in  the  August-September,  1985, 
Braille  Monitor,  you  may  (if  you  con- 
sider the  matter  objectively)  agree  with 
me.  Be  this  as  it  will,  you  wrote  to  me 
to  make  a  complaint.  Among  other 
things,  you  said  that  I  had  attacked  you 
by  name  in  a  speech  which  I  gave  in  the 
1960's.  I  believe  you  refer  to  an 
address  which  I  gave  at  the  1963  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind.  Entitled  "Blindness— Handicap  or 
Characteristic,"   it  said  concerning  you: 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  New  Outlook 


for  the  Blind  Dr.  Walter  Stromer  (a 
blinded  veteran,  who  now  teaches  in 
Iowa)  puts  forward  a  notion  of  blindness 
radically  different  from  this.  He  sets 
the  limitations  of  blindness  apart  from 
all  others  and  makes  them  unique. 
Having  done  this,  he  can  say  that  all 
other  human  characteristics,  strengths, 
and  weaknesses,  belong  in  one  category— 
and  that  with  regard  to  them  the  blind 
and  the  sighted  individual  are  just 
about  equal.  But  the  blind  person  also 
has  the  additional  and  unique  limitation 
of  his  blindness.  Therefore,  there  is 
really  nothing  he  can  do  quite  as  well 
as  the  sighted  person,  and  he  can  con- 
tinue to  hold  his  job  only  because  there 
are  charity  and  goodness   in  the  world. 

What  Dr.  Stromer  does  not  observe  is 
that  the  same  distinction  he  has  made 
regarding  blindness  could  be  made  with 
equal  plausibility  with  respect  to  any 
of  a  dozen— perhaps  a  hundred— other 
characteristics.  For  example,  suppose 
we  distinguish  intelligence  from  all 
other  traits  as  uniquely  different. 
Then  the  man  with  above  one  hundred 
twenty -five  IQ  is  just  about  the  same  as 
the  man  with  below  one  hundred  twenty - 
five        IQ— except        for        intelligence. 
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Therefore,  the  college  professor  with 
less  than  one  hundred  twenty -five  IQ 
cannot  really  do  anything  as  well  as  the 
man  with  more  than  one  hundred  twenty- 
five  IQ— and  can  continue  to  hold  his 
job  only  because  there  are  charity  and 
goodness   in  the  world. 

"Are  we  going  to  assume,"  says  Dr. 
Stromer,  "that  all  blind  people  are  so 
wonderful  in  all  other  areas  that  they 
easily  make  up  for  any  limitations  im- 
posed by  loss  of  sight?  I  think  not." 
But  why,  one  asks,  single  out  the  par- 
ticular characteristic  of  blindness?  We 
might  just  as  well  specify  some  other. 
For  instance,  are  we  going  to  assume 
that  all  people  with  less  than  one 
hundred  twenty -five  IQ  are  so  wonderful 
in  all  other  areas  that  they  easily  make 
up  for  any  limitations  imposed  by  lack 
of  intelligence?     I  think  not. 

This,  Dr.  Stromer,  is  what  I  said 
about  you  in  two  banquet  addresses,  and 
I  think  you  will  have  to  search  with 
great  diligence  to  find  any  rancor  in 
it.  It  seems  to  me  that  your  letters 
contain  within  themselves  the  proof  of 
the  truth  of  what  I  have  said.  No  ex- 
ternal evidence  is  required.  You  are 
defensive  without  cause.  Also,  as  I 
said  in  the  1985  banquet  address,  you 
are  a  product  of  the  system  and  the 
society  which  created  you,  and  I  bear 
you  no  ill  will.  Our  correspondence 
speaks  for  itself,  so  here  it  is  for  all 
to  read.  However,  I  have  the  feeling 
that  you  will  be  no  less  pleased  with  it 
than  you  were  with  my   remarks. 

Just  one  more  thing,  I  will  not  take 
the  time  to  analyze  your  letters  line  by 
line  and  sentence  by  sentence  to  point 
out  the  problems  and  inaccuracies.  One 
example   will    suffice.      You    say    that    I 


agreed  to  publish  your  reply  to  my  ban- 
quet speech  in  the  Monitor.  Search  the 
correspondence,  and  see  whether  that  is 
what  I  really  said.  The  mistake  is 
typical  of  the  misinterpretations  which 
I  believe  you  make. 

Kenneth  Jernigan,  President 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind 


Mount  Vernon,  Iowa 
October  24,  1985 

Dear  Sir, 

Will  you  please  have  someone  send  me  a 
print  copy  of  the  Braille  Monitor  for 
August-September,  and  also  a  print  copy 
of  your  speech  at  the  convention  this 
summer.  Both  those  items  were  in  the 
same  sound  sheet  package  of  the  Monitor. 

Also,  could  you  send  me  a  photo  copy 
of  the  piece  "A  Day  in  the  Life  of  Me", 
from  which  you  quoted.  Or  if  not,  at 
least  tell  me  where  I  can  get  a  copy  of 
it.  I  do  not  have  a  copy  in  my  files 
and  do  not  remember  when  or  where  I  said 
those  things.  They  sound  authentic  me, 
but  I  don't  remember  the  time  or  place. 
Finally,  if  I  wanted  to  respond  in 
public  to  your  public  comments  on  me, 
what  would  be  the  best  way  to  do  that? 

Sincerely, 
Walter  F.  Stromer 


Mount  Vernon,  Iowa 
November  6,  1985 

Dear  Mr.  Jernigan, 

I  wrote   to  you  about  two  weeks  ago, 
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but    I   will    assume   my    letter    got    lost 
somewhere. 

1.  Will  you  please  have  someone  send 
me  an  inkprint  copy  of  the  Braille 
Monitor  for  August-September,  1985. 
Also  an  inkprint  copy  of  the  speech  you 
made  at  the  convention  this  summer,  the 
speech   in  which  you  mentioned  me. 

2.  Will  you  also  please  send  a  photo 
copy  of  the  article  A  LIFE  IN  THE  DAY  OF 
ME,  from  which  you  quoted.  I  do  not 
have  a  copy  of  this  in  my  files  and 
don't  even  know  where  it  was  printed. 
At  least,  send  me  the  print  source  from 
which  you  were  quoting. 

3.  If  I  wanted  to  respond  in  public  to 
your  public  comments  about  me,  what 
would  you  suggest  as  an  appropriate  way 
to  do  that. 

Sincerely, 
Walter  F.  Stromer 


P.S.  When  I  get  the  opportunity,  I  shall 
try  to  hunt  up  "A  Day  in  the  Life  of  Me" 
and   send    it  to  you. 


Baltimore,  Maryland 
November  11,  1985 

Dear  Dr.  Stromer: 

Under  separate  cover  I  am  sending  you 
a  print  copy  of  the  August-September, 
1985,  Braille  Monitor.  It  contains  the 
speech  to  which  you  refer.  If  you 
should  wish  to  respond  to  the  comments 
concerning  you,  we  would  be  glad  to 
consider  publishing  them  in  the  Monitor 
I  believe  they  accurately  portray  what 
you  said  and  that  they  point  up  the 
difference  in  philosophy  which  you  and  I 
have. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Kenneth  Jernigan,  President 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind 


Mount  Vernon,  Iowa 
November  16,  1985 

Dear  Mr.  Jernigan, 

1.  Thank  you  for  sending  the  ink  print 
copy  of  the  Braille  Monitor. 

2.  I  do  hope  that  within  the  next  week 
you  will  be  able  to  locate  a  photo  copy 
of  the  article  A  DAY  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  ME 
or  that  you  can  at  least  tell  me  exactly 
where  I  can  also  get  a  copy  of  that 
article. 

3.  You  mentioned  that  you  might  con- 
sider publishing  a  reply  from  me  in  the 
Braille  Monitor.  What  length  do  you 
have  in  mind.  Would  I  be  permitted 
about  as  many  words  of  reply  as  you  used 
to  comment  on  me  in  your  speech  to  the 
convention  in  July?  Also,  do  I  have  any 
assurance  that  my  reply  would  be  printed 
in  full,  without  editing? 

4.  Would  you  care  to  comment  on  the 
basis  for  your  comments  about  the  way 
the  faculty  and  the  community  talks 
about  me  here? 

Sincerely, 
Walter  F.  Stromer 


Baltimore,  Maryland 
December  10,  1985 

Dear  Dr.  Stromer: 

If  you  should  care  to  respond  to  the 
things  I  said  in  my  speech,  we  would 
certainly     give     every     consideration     to 
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publishing  them  in  the  Monitor.  If  we 
did  publish  them,  there  would  be  no 
limit  as  to  how  much  you  could  write, 
and  your  comments  would  appear  absolute- 
ly unedited.  They  would  not  be  cut; 
they  would  not  be  rearranged ;  they 
would  not  be  repunctuated ;  they  would 
appear  precisely  and  absolutely  as  you 
sent  them  to  us,  regardless  of  what  you 
might  say  or  how  you  may  say  it.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  I  might  not  choose  to 
respond.  I  don't  know  whether  I  would 
or  not  since  I  have  said  about  all  I 
think   I  can  on  the  subject. 

The  basis  for  my  comments  about  how 
faculty  and  students  feel  about  you  is 
the  testimony  of  former  students  at 
Cornell.  However,  their  testimony  only 
corroborates  what  my  own  observation  and 
common  sense  would  indicate.  As  I  said 
in  my  speech,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
you  are  not  a  phony,  that  you  believe 
what  you  say,  and  that  you  do  great  harm 
by  precept  and  example.  Surely  the  tone 
of  my  remarks  should  tell  you  that  I 
hold  no  ill  will  toward  you.  I  say  this 
despite  personal  attacks  which  you  have 
made  upon  me  from  time  to  time  in  the 
past.  Holding  the  views  that  you  do,  I 
would  expect  such  attacks  and  certainly 
do  not  blame  you  for  them. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Kenneth  Jernigan,  President 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind 


Mount  Vernon,  Iowa 
December  14,  1985 

Dear  Mr.  Jernigan, 

1.  Thanks   for  your   letter  offering  to 
let  me   reply    in   the  Braille  Monitor.      I 


will  do  that  fairly  soon. 

2.  I  still  would  like  to  know  the 
source  of  that  article  A  DAY  IN  THE  LIFE 
OF  ME.  I  do  not  have  a  copy  and  have  no 
idea  where  it  was  published.  So  I  would 
like  to  know  where  it  was  published  and 
what  panel   it  was  a  part  of. 

3.  You  worry  that  I  am  doing  so  much 
damage  with  my  views.  I  did  not  know  I 
had  so  much  influence.  At  the  moment  I 
can  think  of  only  one  speech  that  ex- 
pressed some  views  on  blindness,  that 
got  published,  within  the  last  5  years 
or  so.  And  I  don't  recall  any  articles 
in  which  I  expressed  my  general  views  on 
the  subject.  I  almost  never  discuss  it 
with  any  of  my  classes,  nor  with  any 
faculty  collegagues,  though  I  suppose 
you  would  argue  that  I  am  somehow  indi- 
rectly conveying  my  attitudes  of  nega- 
tivism. So  I'm  not  quite  clear  on  how 
my  views,  if  they  are  wrong,  can  be 
doing  much  damage  since  I  am  not  commu- 
nicatint  publicly  very  much  at  all.  So 
I  really  am  surprised  that  I  should  be 
much  of  a  threat  to  you  or  to  anybody 
else  In  my  last  public  speech  on  blind- 
ness, I  concluded  with  a  quotation  from 
Otto  von  Bismarck.  Would  you  consider 
him  a  negativist  and  one  who  pities 
himself?  Also  I  have  published  more 
than  30  articles  in  which  blindness  was 
not  mentioned  and  in  which  the  editors 
did  not  know  that  I  was  blind,  but 
accepted  the  articles  simply  on  their 
merit.  Where  does  that  fit  into  playing 
on  sympathy  for  blindness?  Well,  again, 
I'm  surprised,  maybe  a  little  pleased 
that  I  should  have  so  much  influence, 
but  you  will  need  to  prove  that  to  me. 

But  DO  send   the  source  of  the  article 
and   if  possible,  a  photo  copy. 

Sincerely, 
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Walt  Stromer 


PS:  You  say  I  attacked  you.  When  you 
were  being  interviewed  by  Gov.  Ray's 
commission,  I  did  write  to  the  Register, 
both  praising  and  criticizing  you.  BUT 
9  years  earlier  in  VITAL  SPEECHES  you 
attacked  me,  by  name.  In  that  same 
speech  you  also  quoted  somebody  else  you 
criticized,  but  you  did  not  give  the 
name,  probably  Father  Carrol.  Why  the 
difference?  That  was  1969. 


Baltimore,  Maryland 
January  2,  1986 

Dear  Dr.  Stromer: 

This  will  reply  to  your  letter  of 
December  14,  1985.  If  you  choose  to 
write  an  article  for  the  Monitor,  it 
will  (as  I  have  told  you)  be  given  con- 
sideration. If  it  is  published,  it  will 
be  unedited.  If  I  choose  to  comment  on 
it,  I  shall  do  so. 

If  you  will  read  my  speech  carefully 
and  objectively,  I  believe  you  will 
conclude  that  I  was  not  making  an  attack 
upon  you.  You  may  not  like  the  way  I 
perceived  your  attitudes,  but  that  does 
not  mean  that  I  am  attacking  you.  I  did 
not  say  that  you  constituted  a  major 
threat,  either  to  me  or  the  United 
States  or  mankind.  Above  all,  I  do  not 
propose  to  engage  in  arguments  with  you 
about  what  I  said.  It  speaks  for  itself 
and  either  stands  or  falls  on  its  merit. 
If  you  choose  to  write  an  article,  it 
must  stand  the  same  test. 

As  you  know,  some  of  your  comments 
concerning  me  in  the  past  have  been 
personal     and     bitter.        This,     too,     is 


irrelevant.  Whether  you  like  or  dislike 
me,  whether  you  feel  humiliated  or  flat- 
tered at  the  attention  I  gave  you,  or 
whether  you  simply  feel  abused  or  mis- 
understood has  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  what  we  are  discussing.  My  speech 
attempts  to  show  certain  attitudes  about 
blindness  and  certain  traits  of  human 
behavior.  It  either  does  or  does  not  do 
this,  and  it  is  either  accurate  or  inac- 
curate in  its  conclusions.  I  bare  you 
no  ill  will,  and   I  never  have. 

One  more  point:  You  keep  asking  me  to 
send  you  a  copy  of  an  article  which  you 
yourself  wrote.  I  should  think  that  one 
might  feel  some  embarrassment  in  having 
to  make  such  a  request.  Ordinarily  a 
college  professor  retains  copies  of  the 
material  he  publishes.  I  hasten  to  add 
that  it  is  your  own  business  if  you  do 
not  do  so,  but  the  present  instance 
demonstrates  the  questionable  wisdom  of 
such  a  practice. 

If  you  should  wish  to  submit  material 
to  the  Monitor  for  publication,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  review  it.  In  the  meantime 
I  think  there  is  little  point  in  our 
sparring  with  each  other  through  the 
mails.  Both  of  us  believe  what  we  be- 
lieve, do  what  we  do,  and  are  what  we 
are.  We  are  not  likely  to  change  each 
other's  opinions  by  thrusts  and  counter- 
thrusts  through   the  mail. 

Sincerely, 
Kenneth  Jernigan,  President 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind 


January  25,  1986 

Dear  Mr.  Jernigan, 

I'm  still  waiting  for  that  footnote. 
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Walt  Stromer 
Mount  Vernon,  Iowa 


Mount  Vernon,  Iowa 
January  25,  1986 

Dear  Mr.  Jernigan, 

Here  is  my  response  to  your  convention 
speech.  You  will  recall  that  you  agreed 
that  I  could  reply  at  any  length  and 
that  you  would  print  it  without  editing, 
but  that  you  might  comment  on  it.     Fine. 

Dear  Editor, 

I've  always  thought  it  would  be  neat 
to  have  something  named  after  me,  such 
as  a  comet  or  a  vaccine.  It  finally 
happened.  At  the  convention  of  the 
N.F.B.  last  July  in  Louisville,  Mr. 
Jernigan  named  a  syndrome  after  me,  the 
Stromer  syndrome.  He  has  graciously 
agreed  to  let  me  respond  to  his  comments 
here  in  the  Braille  Monitor. 

He  based  his  comment  on  me  largely  on 
some  things  I  said  in  a  panel  some  years 
ago.  He  does  not  say  where  or  when  the 
panel  took  place,  and  I  don't  remember 
either,  though  the  things  he  quotes 
sound  like  something  I  may  have  said.  I 
have  written  him  four  letters  asking  for 
the  date  and  place  of  the  panel,  but  he 
has  not  responded  to  my  request.  He 
says  I  later  had  this  material  pub- 
lished. I  don't  think  that  is  true.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  I  never  had  a 
tape  or  print  copy  of  the  panel  speech 
and  I'm  sure  I  never  submitted  it  for 
publication. 

In  one  of  his  letters  Mr.  Jernigan 
says  he  did  not  attack  me  in  that  speech 
in  Louisville.  The  text  of  it  shows 
that   he   did    accuse  me   of  melodramatic 


self  pity,  he  says  I'm  not  a  phony  but 
that  my  views  are  false,  and  that  I 
don't  expect  my  colleagues  at  Cornell 
College  to  take  me  seriously  as  an  equal 
but  that  I  just  want  to  be  thought  of  as 
a  witty  wonderful  blind  man.  To  me  that 
sounds  like  an  attack.  Also  as  you 
listen  to  the  recording  of  the  speech 
you  notice  that  he  got  at  least  half  a 
dozen  laughs  out  of  the  audience  while 
commenting  on  me.  Mr.  Jernigan  is  well 
known  as  an  orator  and  is  skillful  at 
speaking  and  I  think  most  of  those 
laughs  came  because  of  the  way  he  used 
voice  inflection  and  phrasing.  I  must 
say  I  feel  somewhat  attacked  when  some- 
body gets  laughs  from  an  audience  at  my 
expense. 

I  asked  Mr.  Jernigan  how  he  found  out 
that  I  am  self  pitying  and  that  I  want 
pity  from  others.  He  says  he  got  it 
from  former  students.  In  32  years,  I 
have  had  about  3,000  students  in  my 
classes  and  I  have  had  contact  with 
other  thousands.  Since  Mr.  Jernigan 
does  not  say  who  said  it,  or  exactly 
what  they  said,  I  think  the  legal  term 
for  such  comments  is  "hearsay."  Last 
term  I  asked  the  students  in  my  speech 
class  to  write  answers  to  two  questions, 
without  signing  their  names.  I  asked 
did  they  think  I  pity  myself,  and  do  I 
invite  pity  from  others.  All  18  of  them 
said  no  to  both  questions.  If  Mr. 
Jernigan  has  better  specific  evidence, 
present   it. 

Mr.  Jernigan  got  a  laugh  from  the 
audience  by  pointing  out  that  I  felt 
only  "fairly  comfortable"  about  teaching 
after  20  years.  He  should  know  that 
each  term  students  rate  the  faculty  and 
the  results  are  public  information.  It 
is  a  statistical  fact  that  each  term 
half  of  the  faculty  is  above  average  and 
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half  below  average.    Sometimes  I'm  above 
average  and  sometimes  below.   That  keeps 
me,    and    many    of   my    colleagues    from 
boasting    too   much    about    supreme    self 
confidence. 

Mr.  Jernigan  got  another  laugh  from 
people  pointing  out  that  I  find  Braille 
slow  and  tedious.  I'm  not  alone  in 
that.  The  fact  is  that  the  average 
blind  person  reads  Braille  at  105  words 
per  minute.  The  average  college  fresh- 
man reads  print  at  250  words  per  minute, 
or  twice  as  fast.  I'm  very  thankful  for 
Braille  and  find  it  very  useful,  but  it 
is  still  slower  than  print  reading  for 
almost  everybody. 

Finally,  why  was  it  necessary  for  Mr. 
Jernigan  to  mention  me  by  name  in  his 
speech?  He  could  have  made  his  point 
about  self  pity  by  paraphrasing  what   I 


said,  and  by  quoting  from  other  nasty 
people,  without  mentioning  names.  Might 
we  say  that  is  part  of  the  Jernigan 
syndrome  to  attack  people  by  name?  If  I 
wanted  to  talk  about  sarcasm,  would  it 
be  better  to  cite  examples  without 
names,  or  should  I  cite  Peg  Finder's 
attack  on  the  airline  bulletin  and  then 
call  this  the  Pinder  syndrome  of  sar- 
casm? I  don't  think  such  labels  are 
necessary  or  desirable.  I  think  it 
would  be  better  to  deal  with  the  issues, 
to  skip  the  personal  name  calling,  and 
to  get  on  with  the  problems  of  finding 
jobs  and  getting  equal  treatment  for  all 
people. 

Sincerely, 
Walt  Stromer 


REHABILITATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES 

An   International  Perspective  on  Some 
Present  Challenges  and  Future  Prospects 

by  Rami  Rabby, 
Consultant  in  Human  Resources 

Presented  at  the 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Seminar 

Bogota,  Colombia,  October  2,   1985 


(This    address    was    printed    in   Vital        International    Labour    Office,    for    invit- 
Speeches  of  the  Day,  December  1,  1985.)       ing   me    to    present    this    paper.       I    am 

particularly   gratified    that   he   asked  me 

May   I  begin  by  expressing  my  deepest        to   do   so   at   a   vocational   rehabilitation 

appreciation    to  Mr.    S.I.   Niwa,   Chief   of       seminar  which   is  run  in  conjunction  with 

Vocational    Rehabilitation    Branch    of    the       the   Abilympic,    an   event  which,   perhaps 
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more  than  any  other  international  disa- 
bility-related event,  is  designed  to 
highlight  and  focus  the  world's  atten- 
tion on  the  abilities  of  disabled  people 
rather  than  their  inabilities,  their 
skills  and  strengths  rather  than  their 
shortcomings  and  weaknesses,  and  their 
innate  capacity  for  producing  and  con- 
tributing rather  than  their  culturally - 
perceived  role  of  draining  resources  and 
seeking  assistance. 

Having  lost  my  sight  completely  at  the 
age  of  eight,  while  living  in  Israel,  I 
underwent  my  initial  training  as  a  blind 
person  in  residential  schools  for  blind 
children,  and  specifically  at  Worcester 
College  for  the  Blind,  in  Worcester, 
England. 

At  that  school  the  teaching  staff  took 
great  pains  to  inculcate  into  me  and  my 
fellow  schoolmates  not  only  the  assump- 
tion that,  as  a  group,  we  were  as  compe- 
tent as  normal,  sighted  children  of  the 
same  age  but  also  the  expectation  that 
we  must  compete  on  a  genuinely  equal 
footing  with  those  sighted  children. 
Whether  in  academic  examinations  or  in 
athletic  competitions  with  the  sighted, 
it  was  made  absolutely  clear  to  us  that, 
while  our  operating  methods  and  tech- 
niques might  be  different  from  those  of 
our  sighted  counterparts,  the  perform- 
ance goals  and  standards  which  were  set 
for  us  might  be  strictly  and  uniformly 
maintained,  for  the  blind  and  sighted 
alike. 

So,  for  example,  whereas  when  taking 
public  examinations,  all  examination 
questions  were  given  to  us  in  Braille 
rather  than  in  print,  and  whereas  we 
were  each  required  to  dictate  our  es- 
says, calculations,  and  translations  to 
an  amanuensis,  we  all  took  those  exami- 
nations at  exactly   the  same  time  as  all 


sighted  students  in  England  did,  and 
were  given  no  extra  time  to  speak  of, 
just  because  we  were  blind.  Similarly, 
whereas  in  rowing  races  against  sighted 
crews,  our  cox  (or  navigator)  would  call 
out  the  required  rhythm  for  our  oar 
strokes  (something  which  the  members  of 
the  sighted  crew,  who  can  watch  each 
other's  movements,  do  not  normally  ask 
their  cox  to  do),  we  were  always  ex- 
pected to  win  and  were  given  no  allow- 
ances whatsoever. 

It  was  only  after  I  graduated  from  the 
relatively  safe  and  carefree  environment 
of  the  residential  school  for  the  blind 
that  I  began  to  encounter  what  I  later 
came  to  recognize  as  the  principal  prob- 
lem facing  people  with  disabilities— 
namely,  the  negative  attitudes,  prejudi- 
cial treatment,  and  outright  discrimina- 
tion of  a  society  which  tends  to  con- 
sider the  disabled  as  helpless,  incompe- 
tent, unsafe,  and  necessarily  dependent. 
While  I  was  at  Oxford  University 
studying  French  and  Spanish,  I  applied 
for  an  Assistant  Teacher  position  at  a 
lycee  in  Lyon,  France,  only  to  be  re- 
jected because  the  school  principal 
could  not  conceive  how  a  blind  person 
would  be  able  to  find  his  way  safely 
throughout  the  building,  which  was  then 
undergoing  remodeling  and  renovation. 
After  graduating  from  Oxford  University, 
I  applied  to  many  British  companies  for 
a  management  trainee  position  in  person- 
nel administration,  and  was  repeatedly 
rejected  because,  so  I  was  told,  "No 
blind  person  has  ever  done  this  before," 
until  I  finally  was  offered  a  management 
traineeship  by  the  Ford  Motor  Company  of 
Britain.  When  I  applied  to  study  in  the 
United  States  for  a  master's  degree  in 
business  administration,  many  American 
business    schools    told  me    that    a   blind 
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student  would  not  be  able  to  cope  with 
the  case  study  method  of  management 
education,  which  involved  in-class  anal- 
ysis of  business  problems.  However,  the 
University  of  Chicago  Business  School 
did  accept  my  application.  Then,  when  I 
arrived  in  the  United  States  and  tried 
to  check  into  New  York  City's  Grand 
Central  YMCA  for  my  first  night,  the 
manager  refused  to  let  me  have  a  room 
because,  he  said,  his  insurance  company 
would  not  cover  him  for  the  added  risk 
which  would  inevitably  be  incurred  by 
having  a  blind  person  on  the  premises 
overnight. 

These  experiences  of  mine,  as  well  as 
countless  similar  experiences  of  my 
fellow  disabled,  impelled  me,  17  years 
ago,  to  join  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  of  the  United  States,  and 
convinced  me  that  the  most  effective 
remedy  for  society's  negative  notions 
and  behavior  toward  people  with  dis- 
abilities lay  in  the  hands  of  disabled 
people  themselves.  Certainly,  each  one 
of  us  individually  can  do  much  to  de- 
mystify the  phenomenon  of  disability  in 
the  public's  mind  and  to  educate  those 
around  us  to  our  essential  normality. 
However,  it  is  through  collective 
action— in  the  legislatures,  in  the 
courts,  in  the  communications  media  and, 
perhaps  most  importantly,  amongst  our- 
selves—that I  believe  we  can  achieve 
the  greatest  results. 

I  have  given  you  this  selective  ac- 
count of  my  own  background  for  a  pur- 
pose. Very  often  at  international 
gatherings  concerned  with  the  rehabili- 
tation and  development  of  the  disabled, 
it  is  claimed  that  the  disabled  in  the 
industrialized  nations  are  far  better 
off  than  the  disabled  in  the  developing 
nations.      While,    it    is   always   admitted, 


there  may  exist  "pockets  of  poor  condi- 
tions" in  the  industrialized  countries, 
the  disabled  in  those  countries  are 
generally  in  a  class  by  themselves  and 
bear  no  comparison  with  the  disabled  in 
the  developing  countries. 

Of  course,  in  one  sense  it  is  very 
true.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the 
industrialized  nations  the  level  of 
social  security  disability  benefits,  for 
example,  is  much  higher  than  it  is  in 
the  developing  nations;  public  funding 
of  disability  prevention  measures  is 
much  greater;  government  expenditures 
for  social  services  are  far  higher;  and 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  these  na- 
tions' tax  base  is  spent  on  education 
and  training  of  the  disabled,  employ- 
ment-related technological  devices, 
library  services,  special  transportation 
arrangements,  special  housing  accommoda- 
tions, etc.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
these  overall  financial  and  statistical 
yardsticks,  the  industrialized  nations 
are  considerably  better  able  to  demon- 
strate a  social  obligation  toward  people 
with  disabilities,  to  create  special 
programs  to  take  care  of  these  human 
casualties,  and  to  discharge  the  com- 
munity's responsibility  to  the  less 
fortunate  within  it. 

What  I  would  question,  however,  is 
whether  those  overall  financial  and 
statistical  measures  have  anything  to  do 
with  genuine  rehabilitation  and  develop- 
ment, and  whether  disabled  individuals 
in  the  industrialized  countries  do,  or 
should,  ever  stop  to  ponder  how  much 
happier  their  lot  may  be  when  compared 
with  the  lot  of  disabled  individuals  in 
the  developing  countries.  After  all, 
what  does  it  matter  to  disabled  Scandi- 
navians, for  example,  that  they  receive 
rich     government    disability     benefits     if 
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the    private     sector    employers     in    the 
Scandinavian   countries    refuse,   as    is    so 
often    the   case,    to   hire    them    just   be- 
cause   they    are    disabled,    even    though 
they  may   be  well  qualified?     What  does 
it  matter   to  disabled  West  Germans  that 
they  are  sent  for  training  in  impressive 
rehabilitation  centers    if  at   the  conclu- 
sion  of    the    training,  West   German   em- 
ployers refuse,  as   is  so  often  the  case, 
to  hire  them  and  prefer  instead  to  take 
the   alternative  offered    to   them  by   the 
government— that    is,   to  pay   a   levy    for 
the     provisions     of     yet    more     training 
services  for  the  disabled  and  the  build- 
ing  of   yet  more    rehabilitation   centers? 
What  did    it  matter   to  me  that   I  had  a 
bachelor's  degree   from  Oxford  University 
when  I  was  excluded  from  so  many  Ameri- 
can business  schools  who  told  me  that  a 
blind   person  would  not  be  able  to  cope 
with    the  case  method   of   study   used   in 
their  master's    degree    programs?      What 
does   it  matter  to  those  disabled  Britons 
employed     in    sheltered    workshops    that 
they  are  holding  entry  level  manual  jobs 
when   so  many  of  them  are  qualified   for 
professional      level      and      intellectually 
more  demanding  occupations? 

The  point  is  that  disabled  individuals 
in  the  industrialized  nations  measure 
their  progress  not  against  the  progress 
of  disabled  individuals  in  far  off  de- 
veloping countries  but  rather  against 
the  progress  of  their  non-disabled 
counterparts  in  their  immediate  environ- 
ment. The  point  is  that  the  proper 
criterion  for  successful  rehabilitation 
is  not  simply  whether  disabled  individ- 
uals are  employed  or  not,  but  rather  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  employed  in 
accordance  with  their  potential  as  whole 
persons  without  regard  to  the  dis- 
ability,   and    the    degree    to   which    they 


assume  a  positive  attitude  toward  their 
disability,  avoid  lowering  their  expec- 
tations, adopt  a  healthy  self-image,  and 
refrain  from  using  their  disability  as  a 
convenient  excuse  and  a  cop -out  for  not 
at  least  trying  to  achieve  what  others 
with  the  same  disability  have  achieved. 

When    progress    by    the    disabled    is 
measured  in  these  terms,  and  when  reha- 
bilitation   is    viewed     in    this    light,    we 
can  surely  see  that  the  frustrations  are 
no    smaller    and     the    process    of    self- 
development     and     rehabilitation     is     no 
less    taxing    for    the   disabled    individual 
in    the    industrialized    nation    than    they 
are    for    the    disabled    individual    in   the 
developing  nation.     To  the   international 
researcher   and    analyst  of  public  policy 
and  social  programming  for  the  disabled, 
there  may  seem  to  be  a  vast  gulf  between 
the    United    States    and    Latin    America, 
between     Europe     and     Africa,     between 
Canada    and     the    Middle    East,    between 
Australia    and    the    Indian    subcontinent, 
and   between  New  Zealand  and  Southeast 
Asia;     but     to    disabled     persons     in    all 
those    countries    and    continents,     it    is 
the    immediate   context   that  counts,  and 
to    every    disabled    person,    the   wall    of 
prejudice      and      the      lack      of      self- 
fulfillment   are   equally   devastating.      It 
is    not     surprising,     therefore,     that    the 
International   Labour  Office  was  able,   in 
June    of    1983,    to   adopt    its   Convention 
159  — (on     vocational     rehabilitation    and 
employment  of  disabled  persons)— and  to 
make   it  applicable  and  meaningful  to  all 
countries    and    to    people   with    disabili- 
ties everywhere. 

If  we  are  to  understand  what  true 
rehabilitation  is,  we  must  begin  by 
understanding  the  substantive  difference 
between  the  word  "disabled"  and  the  word 
"handicapped."     It  is  my  contention  that 
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blindness,  deafness,  or  paraplegia,  for 
example,  are  personal  characteristics, 
just  like  being  black,  young,  female, 
Colombian,  Jewish,  Spanish -speaking, 
college-educated,  etc.  Each  of  these 
personal  characteristics  necessarily 
describes  only  one  facet  of  one's  indi- 
viduality. Being  deaf  no  more  defines  a 
whole  person  than  does  being  Colombian 
or  Moslem  or  female.  Why  then  are 
blindness,  deafness,  or  paraplegia  gen- 
erally regarded  as  "handicaps"  while 
being  Colombian  or  Moslem  or  female  are 
not? 

Actually,  every  one  of  our  personal 
characteristics— physical,  mental,  or 
otherwise— can  be  either  a  limitation, 
or  an  advantage,  or  be  of  no  consequence 
whatsoever,  depending  on  what  specific 
objective  we  are  trying  to  achieve,  at 
any  particular  time.  So,  for  example, 
blindness  may  preclude  a  blind  person 
from  looking  at  the  stars  but  not  pre- 
clude him  from  studying  the  theory  of 
astronomy;  similarly,  being  male  may 
preclude  a  man  from  giving  birth  to  a 
child,  but  not  preclude  him  from  raising 
that  child.  The  real  handicap  confront- 
ing the  disabled  arises  when  myths, 
misconceptions,  and  negative  attitudes, 
including  both  the  public's  and  those  of 
the  disabled  themselves,  restrict  their 
opportunities  and  stunt  their  motivation 
far  beyond  the  relatively  narrow  limita- 
tions imposed  by  their  disabilities. 
Just  as  John  F.  Kennedy  would  probably 
not  have  been  elected  President  of  the 
United  States  before  1960  because  of  his 
Catholicism,  so  people  with  disabilities 
suffer  tremendous  prejudice  and  discrim- 
ination in  employment,  education,  hous- 
ing, and  other  life  activities  because 
of  society,  including  the  disabled  them- 
selves,   so    often    believes    that    a    dis- 


ability is  all-embracing  and  totally 
crippling. 

This  conception  of  people  with  dis- 
abilities as  essentially  normal  and 
equal  members  (each  having  his/her  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  and  his/her 
assets  and  liabilities)  of  a  pluralistic 
and  multi-faceted  society  removes  that 
artificial  distinction  between  the 
"handicapped,"  on  the  one  hand,  and 
"non-handicapped,"  on  the  other,  which 
is  implied  in  that  terribly  condescend- 
ing but  very  often  quoted  phrase,  "Those 
less  fortunate  than  we."  This  concep- 
tion also  helps  us  view  disability  more 
broadly,  as  a  social  phenomenon  along- 
side sex,  race,  or  ethnic  origin  and  not 
merely  as  a  clinical  phenomenon  for 
which  only  a  medical  cure   is  possible. 

If  the  real  handicap  facing  people 
with  disabilities  is  the  tendency  to 
assume  that  if  one  is  disabled,  one  is 
necessarily  helpless,  dependent,  and 
capable  of  equal  productivity;  then  it 
follows  logically  that  the  first  and 
primary  goal  of  rehabilitation  is  to 
help  the  client  de -condition  his  mind- 
set and  rid  himself  of  any  negative 
notions,  self-doubts,  insecurities,  or 
lack  of  motivation  which  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  presence  of  the  disabil- 
ity. A  second,  though  no  less  im- 
portant, purpose  of  rehabilitation  is  to 
train  the  client  in  those  practical 
"disability"  skills,  those  alternative 
techniques  which  will  enable  him  to 
circumvent  his  limitations  and  to  live 
and  work  as  independently  and  produc- 
tively as  his  non-disabled  counterpart. 
Included  among  these  skills  (but  by  no 
means  limited  to  them)  are,  for  example: 
(a)  for  the  blind,  efficient  Braille 
reading,  use  of  a  white  cane  for  easy 
and    confident  mobility,  and    fluent  oper- 
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ation  of  a  speech  output  computer;  (b) 
for  the  deaf,  proficiency  in  sign  lan- 
guage or  lip  reading  and  the  effective 
use  of  a  hearing  aid;  and  (c)  for  para- 
plegics, quadraplegics,  amputees,  and 
people  with  cerebral  palsy,  easy  manipu- 
lation of  a  wheelchair,  mouth  stick,  and 
one-handed  typewriter  or  computer  key- 
board. 

The  appropriate  atmosphere  for  effec- 
tive rehabilitation  to  take  place  should 
be  one  of  constant  tension,  with  the 
rehabilitation  teacher  or  instructor 
continually  "pushing"  the  client,  urging 
him  to  do  more,  to  do  better,  to  learn 
new  skills,  to  try  new  activities  and 
experiences,  to  test  his  limits,  to 
accomplish  what  he  may  not  have  origin- 
ally thought  possible,  given  his  dis- 
ability, and  always  to  do  so  intensively 
and  independently,  using  a  problem- 
solving  approach  rather  than  simply 
following  the  rehabilitation  teacher's 
instructions.  This  atmosphere  and  this 
regimen  are  essential  for  the  client  if 
he  is  to  come  to  believe  emotionally  as 
well  as  intellectually  that  he  is  a 
competent  first-class  citizen  who,  with 
the  use  of  alternative  techniques  and  a 
positive  self-concept,  is  able  to  par- 
ticipate fully  in  and  contribute  equally 
to  the  economic  and  social  life  of  his 
community.  On  the  other  hand,  a  relaxed 
atmosphere  and  an  easy-going  regimen  can 
only  lead  to  passivity,  discouragement, 
submissiveness,  and  a  gradual  slide  into 
a  life  of  comfortable  dependency  where 
the  disabled  client  would  rather  have 
others  do  for  him  what  he  could,  with 
training  and  motivation,  so  easily  and 
willingly  do  for  himself. 

The  third,  and  again  no  less  impor- 
tant, objective  of  rehabilitation  is  to 
bring   the  client   to  a  clear  understand- 


ing of  how  society's  stereotyped  atti- 
tudes toward  the  disabled,  and  categori- 
cal assumptions  about  them,  often  result 
in  discriminatory  treatment  and  how  he, 
as  a  disabled  victim  of  such  prejudice, 
can  counter  it  both  on  an  individual 
basis  as  well  as  collectively  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  self-help  organization  of  peo- 
ple with  disabilities. 

In  providing  rehabilitation  services 
to  people  with  disabilities,  it  is  cru- 
cial that  both  administrators  and  pro- 
fessionals always  be  on  the  lookout  for 
any  negative  messages  which  they  may 
inadvertently  be  sending  to  their 
clients.  For  example,  at  a  rehabilita- 
tion and  training  agency  serving  the 
deaf,  it  would  be  appropriate  for  a 
significant  number  of  competent  deaf 
individuals  to  be  appointed  to  the  agen- 
cy's governing  body.  Otherwise,  there 
is  a  clear  danger  that  deaf  clients  of 
the  agency  would  subconsciously  assume 
that  if  one  is  deaf,  one  is  necessarily 
not  intelligent  nor  politically  savvy 
enough  to  handle  matters  of  policy, 
finance,  and  fund  raising  or  make  deci- 
sions regarding  sensitive  issues  of 
personnel  management.  Similarly,  at  a 
center  or  hospital  providing  services  to 
paraplegics,  quadraplegics,  and  amputees 
it  would  be  appropriate  for  qualified 
individuals  who  have  those  same  dis- 
abilities to  occupy  senior  executive  and 
professional  positions.  All  too  often 
this  is  not  the  case,  either  in  the 
developing  or  in  the  industrialized 
nations.  One  particularly  outstanding 
example  of  a  negative  message  conveyed 
by  rehabilitation  professionals  them- 
selves can  be  found  in  the  blindness 
rehabilitation  system.  Throughout  the 
world  99.9  percent  of  agencies  serving 
the  blind  do  not  permit  otherwise  quali- 
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fied  blind  persons  to  train  blind 
clients  in  the  effective  use  of  a  white 
cane.  The  assertion  is  that  it  would  be 
unsafe  for  a  blind  person  to  do  so. 
Yet,  in  the  United  States  three  progres- 
sive and  enlightened  agencies  for  the 
blind  have  proved,  beyond  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  that  blind  persons  can  train 
blind  clients  in  cane  travel  skills,  and 
that  they  can  do  so  safely  and  effec- 
tively. The  experience  of  one  of  these 
agencies  was  reported  in  the  May  and 
July,  1985,  issues  of  The  New  Beacon,  a 
magazine  of  the  Royal  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  in  England.  Unjustified 
concern  for  safety,  as  in  this  instance, 
has  unfortunately  triggered  a  good  deal 
of  prejudicial  and  discriminatory  treat- 
ment of  all_disability  groups.  We  would 
do  well  to  take  a  second  look  at  our 
attitudes  on  this  issue  and,  I  hope, 
modify  our  thinking  and  practice  accord- 
ingly. 

Four  more  brief  points  should  be  made 
about  the  nature  of  effective  rehabili- 
tation. 

First,  whenever  possible,  disabled 
clients  undergoing  rehabilitation  should 
be  trained  in  groups  rather  than  indi- 
vidually. Most  newly  disabled  individ- 
uals naturally  find  the  onset  of  disa- 
bility a  very  frightening  and  isolating 
experience.  If  it  can  be  arranged  for 
them  to  progress  through  their  training 
in  the  company  of  others  who  are  strug- 
gling with  the  same  predicament,  they 
will  inevitably  gain  comfort  and  inspi- 
ration from  the  mutual  exchange  of 
ideas,  sharing  of  experiences,  com- 
monality of  emotions  and  interests,  and 
joint  problem  solving.  Together,  they 
will  reinforce  each  other's  self- 
confidence  and,  most  importantly,  they 
will     know     that     they     are    not    alone. 


This,  too,  is  why  rehabilitation  clients 
should  always  be  encouraged  to  join 
organizations  of.  people  with  disabili- 
ties and  participate  fully  in  their 
activities.  In  a  very  real  sense,  the 
best  rehabilitation  takes  place  when 
people  with  disabilities  interact  among 
themselves,  make  their  own  decisions, 
and  administer  their  own  membership 
organizations;  in  other  words,  when  they 
are   in  control  of  their  own  lives. 

Second,  every  effective  rehabilitation 
program  should  make  full  use  of  what,  in 
the  terminology  of  the  social  sciences, 
are  called  "role  models."  These  are 
successfully  employed  disabled  people 
who  have  already  completed  their  re- 
habilitation and  achieved  a  normal, 
productive,  and  contributing  status  in 
the  community.  Either  through  formal 
lectures  or  in  informal  discussions, 
these  role  models  cannot  help  but  pro- 
vide encouragement  to  the  rehabilitation 
clients  and  naturally  serve  as  tangible 
proof  to  newly  disabled  individuals  of 
what  they  could,  with  training  and  moti- 
vation, become. 

Third,  in  recent  years,  particularly 
in  the  industrialized  nations,  there  has 
surfaced  a  tendency  to  look  to  today's 
high  technology  (and  specifically  to 
computer  technology)  as  a  panacea  for 
all  the  ills  of  the  disabled.  Just 
listen  for  a  few  moments  to  some  of 
these  computer  advocates,  and  you  might 
think  that  no  disabled  person  ever 
achieved  anything  of  note,  either  in  the 
workplace  or  outside  it,  before  the 
advent  of  the  computer.  Clearly,  this  is 
not  true.  At  the  heart  of  the  rehabili- 
tation process  has  always  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  the  breaking  down  of  the 
disabled  individual's  internal  atti- 
tudinal  barriers  and   psychological   inse- 
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curities  which  I  have  described  earlier. 
In  the  workplace  the  computer,  like  any 
other  machine,  is  a  tool  which  can  as- 
sist marvelously  in  carrying  out  certain 
operations  rapidly  and  efficiently,  but 
it  is  nothing  more  than  that!  Actually, 
I  believe  that  in  one  sense  the  computer 
presents  a  real  danger  to  people  with 
disabilities.  We  must  be  extremely 
careful  not  to  be  deceived  into  thinking 
that,  in  the  future,  the  only  jobs  for 
which  disabled  people  may  be  qualified 
are  those  which  bind  them,  segregated 
and  isolated,  to  a  computer.  In  the 
past  and  still  today  we  have  tended  to 
channel  paraplegics  into  stationary 
desk -bound  occupations,  the  blind  into 
manual  or  telephone-related  occupations, 
and  the  deaf  into  graphic  arts  work  or 
noisy  printing  press  operations.  It  is 
high  time  that  we  began  to  view  workers 
with  disabilities  as  whole  persons,  able 
to  fill  jobs  that  require  great  mobil- 
ity, heavy  interaction  with  non-disabled 
colleagues,  and  intensive,  face-to-face 
contact  with  the  general  public. 
Fourth,  and  again  in  recent  years, 
there  has  been  a  tendency  in  some  indus- 
trialized nations  for  rehabilitation 
professionals  to  refer  disabled  clients 
for  work  to  prospective  employers  too 
early  and,  in  effect,  to  expect  the 
employer  to  participate  actively  in  the 
final  stages  of  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
cess. I  believe  this  is  an  unhealthy 
development.  Employers  certainly  do 
have  a  responsibility  to  reach  out  and 
make  a  special  effort  to  recruit  quali- 
fied disabled  workers,  to  make  reason- 
able accommodations  to  workers'  dis- 
abilities, and  to  instruct  their  non- 
disabled  personnel  how  to  treat  disabled 
candidates  and  employees  in  a  receptive 
and   nondiscriminatory  manner.     However, 


private  sector  employers,  certainly,  are 
in  the  business  of  manufacturing  pro- 
ducts and  selling  services  at  a  profit, 
and  should  only  be  expected  to  consider 
job-ready  clients  for  employment.  Dis- 
abled workers  should  be  permitted  to 
enroll  in  all  the  regular  skills  train- 
ing programs  offered  by  employers  to 
their  non-disabled  employees,  but  they 
should  not  be  referred  to  employers 
before  they  are  attitudinally  ready  for 
work  and  before  they  have  perfected  the 
"disability"  skills  which  will  enable 
them  to  compete  on  an  equal  footing  with 
their  non-disabled  counterparts. 

Whenever  government  policy -makers  and 
social  programmers  discuss  rehabilita- 
tion, sooner  or  later  the  question  is 
asked:  "Is  rehabilitation  economically 
beneficial?"  Numerous  studies  have  been 
conducted  comparing  the  benefits  and 
costs  of  rehabilitation.  Most  of  these 
studies   list  the  following  as  benefits: 

a.  Discounted  present  value  of  all 
direct  wages  and  salaries  paid  to  the 
disabled  person  following  rehabilita- 
tion; 

b.  All  fringe  benefits  paid  to  the 
disabled  person  following  rehabilita- 
tion; 

c.  All  public  assistance  payments 
saved  because  of  the  disabled  person's 
rehabilitation; 

d.  Value  of  all  household  tasks  per- 
formed after  working  hours  by  the  dis- 
abled person;   and 

e.  Value  of  all  increases  in  produc- 
tivity by  the  family  of  the  disabled 
person,  which  result  from  his/her 
assuming  a  share  of  household  tasks. 

The  studies  list  the  following  as 
costs: 

a.  All  direct  and  indirect  costs  in- 
curred by  the  agency  providing  the  reha- 
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bilitation  service; 

b.  All  direct  and  indirect  costs  in- 
curred by  parties  other  than  the  agency. 
(For  example,  the  costs  incurred  by  the 
prospective  employer  in  removing  archi- 
tectural barriers  or  purchasing  special- 
ized equipment  prior  to  the  date  of 
employment.) 

c.  Value  of  public  assistance  payments 
received  by  the  disabled  person  during 
rehabilitation ; 

d.  Value  of  wages,  salaries,  and 
fringe  benefits  foregone  by  the  disabled 
person  during  rehabilitation;  and 

e.  Costs  for  rehabilitation  services 
incurred  by  the  disabled  person  him- 
self/herself. 

Even  though  these  studies  invariably 
conclude  that  the  benefits  of  rehabili- 
tation outweigh  its  costs,  my  own 
interest  in  these  economic  models  for 
rehabilitation  is  frankly  little  more 
than  academic.  The  real  issue  is  a 
broader  social  and  human  one.  Since  I 
believe  that  people  with  disabilities 
represent  appreciating  assets  rather 
than  disposable  commodities,  it  seems 
axiomatic  to  me  that  society  should 
invest  public  and  private  resources  in 
the  disabled  so  that  they  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  achieve  their  fullest 
potential  as  human  beings  and  to  con- 
tribute as  equals  to  the  growth  and 
advancement  of  their  communities.  In 
this  respect  the  purpose  of  rehabilita- 
tion is  surely  no  different  from  that  of 
any  educational,  instructional,  or 
training  endeavor. 

However,  this  does  not  mean  that  I 
have  no  concern  for  the  cost  effective- 
ness of  rehabilitation  programs  and 
services.  Actually,  there  is  one  area 
of  rehabilitation  service  delivery  where 
in   recent  years    there   has   been,    I  be- 


lieve, tremendous  wastage  of  resources. 
I  am  referring  to  the  purchase  of  as- 
sistive devices  in  general  and  to  the 
growing  interest  in  employment  related 
and  education  related  computer  equipment 
in  particular. 

Faced  with  an  ever -increasing  rate  of 
technological  change  and  development, 
many  rehabilitation  professionals  have 
not  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  the 
constant  flow  of  new  products  into  the 
market,  let  alone  be  in  a  position  to 
intelligently  evaluate  the  appropriate- 
ness and  usefulness  of  this  or  that 
device  for  specific  client  needs  and 
situations.  As  a  result,  many  counse- 
lors have  often  been  pressed,  on  the 
basis  of  a  quick  demonstration  or  a 
salesman's  promises,  into  purchasing 
computerized  and  other  devices  which, 
after  actual  testing  in  the  workplace  or 
in  the  educational  setting,  were  found 
not  to  serve  their  intended  purpose.  At 
times  the  myth  that  "the  more  technolog- 
ically sophisticated  it  is,  the  better 
it  is,"  is  so  captivating  that  both  the 
rehabilitation  professional  and  the 
client  opt  for  a  "high  tech"  solution  to 
a  work  related  or  study  related  problem 
where  a  "low  tech"  or  even  a  "no  tech" 
alternative  would  have  been  just  as 
effective,   if  not  more  so. 

In  addition,  manufacturers  of  high 
technology  devices  for  the  disabled  have 
tended,  quite  naturally,  to  go  to  market 
with  integrated  computer  systems  that 
are  "specifically  designed  for  the 
disabled'  —systems  which  (given  the 
relatively  small  market  involved)  are 
usually  very  expensive.  Quite  often  the 
very  functions  claimed  by  the  manufac- 
turers for  these  "specially  designed" 
systems  could  have  equally  well  been 
performed,    with    perhaps    minor    adapta- 
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tions  by  much  less  expensive,  off-the- 
shelf  components  bought  from  a  regular 
retailer  who  serves  the  mass  market. 
Unfortunately,  the  vast  majority  of 
rehabilitation  agencies  do  not  possess 
the  technological  expertise  required  to 
know  either  what  off-the-shelf  items  are 
available  on  the  market  of  how  they 
might  be  adapted  for  effective  use  by 
people  with  disabilities. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  express  a 
hope  and  a  wish  about  future  Abilympic 
events. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this 
paper,  the  idea  behind  the  Abilympic  is 
the  most  exciting  I  have  encountered  in 
international  work  with  people  with 
disabilities.  More  than  any  other  event 
it  shows  disabled  people  engaged  in 
activities  which  are  not  only  income- 
producing  for  themselves  but  which  add 
to,  rather  than  take  away  from,  the 
gross  national  product  of  the  countries 
they  represent. 

Since  this,  I  believe,  is  only  the 
second  Abilympic  in  history,  it  is  nat- 
ural that  the  skills  demonstrated  in  the 
contests  tend  to  be  either  manual, 
machine-based,  sedentary,  or  performed 
in  isolation  from  other  workers.  Let  us 
make  a  special  effort  to   include   in  the 


next  Abilympic  contests  which  will  high- 
light people  with  disabilities  also 
practicing  professional  level  and  admin- 
istrative skills,  skills  which  require 
mobility  and  intensive  contact  with 
others. 

For  example,  why  should  we  not  con- 
sider contests  which  will  demonstrate 
teaching  skills,  selling  skills,  the 
persuasive  skills  of  lawyers  who  argue 
cases  in  court,  mathematical  computation 
skills,  the  leadership  skills  involved 
in  the  chairmanship  of  meetings,  public 
speaking  skills,  writing  skills,  the 
problem-solving  skills  involved  in  the 
mediation  and  settlement  of  disputes 
among  workers,  interpreting  and  trans- 
lating skills,  and  automobile  driving 
skills,  to  mention  just  a  few. 

All  these  skills  are  already  practiced 
by  people  with  disabilities,  and  not 
only  in  the  industrialized  nations. 
Their  inclusion  in  the  next  Abilympic 
will  serve  to  motivate  and  inspire  dis- 
abled people  everywhere,  will  educate 
and  enlighten  prospective  employers  to  a 
wider  range  of  abilities  among  the  dis- 
abled, and  will  demonstrate  the  ultimate 
in  full  participation  and  integration  of 
people  with  disabilities  in  the  work- 
place and   in  society. 
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OF  DOG  GUIDES  AND  GUIDE  DOGS 


(Note:  Is  it  much  about  nothing,  or 
nothing  about  much— or  somewhere  be- 
tween? 

Peas    porridge    hot;    peas    porridge    cold. 
Peas  porridge  in  the  pot  nine  days  old.) 

New  York,  New  York 
February  13,  1986 

Dear  Dr.  Jernigan: 

Jacquilyn  Billey  suggested  that  I  send 
you  a  copy  of  the  following  item  for 
possible  inclusion  in  the  Braille 
Monitor.  It  is  in  response  to  a  re- 
editing  of  an  article  that  I  initially 
published  in  the  Long  Cane  Newsletter. 
Not  only  did  they  convert  every  one  of 
my  Guide  Dogs  into  a  Dog  Guide,  the 
editors  retitled  our  forthcoming  book  "A 
Guide  to  Guide  Dog  Schools"  to  "A  Guide 
to  Dog  Guide  Schools."  The  present 
article  is   m  response  to  that  reversal. 

I  know  that  NFB  prefers  the  term  Dog 
Guide,  but  the  enclosed  article  might 
raise  the  issue  once  again  and  result  in 
a  reversal  of  the  stand   taken  by  NFB. 

Thanks  for  the  opportunity  of  sub- 
mitting this  material.  I  eagerly  look 
forward  to  each  month's  issue  of  the 
Monitor  and  want  to  congratulate  you  on 
what  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  most 
informative  and  professionally  produced 
publications  for  the  blind  and  by  the 
blind.  I  particularly  look  forward  to 
your  speeches. 


Sincerely, 
Edwin  Eames 


Professor  of  Anthropology 
Baruch  College 


WHAT  DO  YOU  CALL 
ONE  OF  THEM  DOGS? 

by  Edwin  J.  Eames,  Baruch  College 
Toni  A.  Gardiner,  Kings  Park 

Psychiatric  Center 

Charles  Warnath,  Oregon  State 

University,  Corvallis 

Most  of  us  who  are  blind  and  use  dogs 
as  mobility  aides  often  hear  the  follow- 
ing remark:  "What  a  beautiful  seeing  eye 
dog."  Although  all  three  of  us  are 
teamed  with  a  dog,  only  Ed  Eames  has  a 
seeing  eye  dog.  Although  Ed  Eames  may 
respond  to  this  remark  with  a  smile, 
Toni  Gardiner  and  Chuck  Warnath  respond 
less  favorably.  Using  the  term  seeing 
eye  to  refer  to  all  dogs  that  guide 
blind  people  is  like  using  the  word 
Kleenex  to  refer  to  all  tissues  or  Xerox 
to  refer  to  all  copy  machines.  Present- 
ly there  are  ten  guide  dog  schools  in 
the  United  States  in  addition  to  The 
Seeing  Eye,   Incorporated. 

When  Toni  Gardiner  and  Chuck  Warnath 
are  confronted  with  the  statement:  "What 
a  beautiful  seeing  eye  dog,"  their  re- 
sponse is:  "That's  no  seeing  eye  dog; 
that's  my  guide  dog."  Today  they  can't 
even  make  that  statement.  Why  not? 
Because  now  they're  told  that  we  have  to 
call  them  dog  guides 

This    revisionist  movement    to   change 
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our  guide  dogs  into  dog  guides  is  ap- 
parent from  the  last  issue  of  The  Long 
Cane  Newsletter  in  which  the  title  of 
our  forthcoming  book  "A  Guide  to  Guide 
Dog  Schools"  was  changed  to  "A  Guide  to 
Dog  Guide  Schools."  Why  the  insistence 
on  this  usage?  The  only  reason  we  can 
think  of  is  to  compare  dog  guides  with 
human  guides. 

What  are  the  arguments  to  sustain  the 
use  of  guide  dogs  rather  than  dog 
guides?  First,  the  term  guide  dogs  is 
the  traditional  one  used  in  the  liter- 
ature dealing  with  dogs  to  guide  the 
blind.  Even  Peter  Putnam,  the  official 
historian  of  The  Seeing  Eye,  Incorpor- 
ated, in  his  volume  "Love  in  the  Lead," 
notes  that  he  uses  the  term  guide  dog 
throughout  the  volume  despite  the  fact 
that  The  Seeing  Eye,  Incorporated,  pre- 
fers the  usage  of  dog  guide.  Second, 
five  of  the  eleven  operational  schools 
in  the  country  that  train  such  dogs  use 
guide  dogs  in  their  school  name.  Third, 
the  only  existing  state  agency  that 
licenses  such  schools,  the  California 
State  Board  of  Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind, 
has  the  term  guide  dog  in  its  organiza- 
tional name.  Fourth,  the  use  of  the 
term  guide  dog  places  the  functional 
purpose  of  the  dog  before  the  noun. 
This  is  common  usage  in  English  and 
parallels  other  terms  such  as  signal 
dogs,  dogs  trained  for  the  hearing 
impaired ;  service  dogs,  dogs  trained  for 
the  physically  handicapped ;  and  therapy 
dogs,  dogs  trained  for  the  mentally  ill. 
Traditionally,  dogs  have  been  classified 
by  their  functions.  Thus,  we  have  hunt- 
ing dogs,  herding  dogs,  guard  dogs,  and 
even  lap  dogs.  If  we  can  contrast  the 
term  dog  sled  with  sled  dog,  it  seems 
apparent  that  a  dog  sled  is  a  sled  that 
would  be  pulled  by  dogs,  whereas  a  sled 


dog  is  a  dog  who  pulls  a  sled.  In  a 
similar  fashion,  show  dog  and  house  dog 
can  be  contrasted  with  dog  show  and  dog 
house.  By  analysis,  we  conclude  that  a 
dog  guide  must  be  a  guide  to  the  various 
breeds  of  dogs.  By  contrast,  a  guide 
dog  must  be  a  dog  that  guides  someone. 
From  the  above  arguments  it  must  be 
apparent  that  the  three  of  us  infinitely 
prefer  the  term  guide  dog  to  dog  guide. 
We  are  not  going  to  retitle  our  book. 
In  addition,  the  next  time  an  editor 
decides  to  tamper  with  our  usage,  we 
will  organize  a  peaceful  demonstration 
outside  of  the  headquarters  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and 
bring  all  of  our  guide  dogs  with  us. 


Baltimore,  Maryland 
March  4,  1986 

Dear  Professor  Eames: 

I  have  your  interesting  article  on 
guide  dogs,  and  before  publishing  it,  I 
thought  we  should  have  a  bit  of  dia- 
logue. I  had  always  used  the  term  guide 
dog  until  somebody  or  another  told  me 
with  some  acerbity  that  a  guide  dog  was 
trained  by  Guide  Dogs,  Inc.,  of  San 
Rafael,  California— that  all  dogs  which 
guide  the  blind  are  not  guide  dogs  any 
more  than  they  are  seeing  eye  dogs.  In 
short,  I  was  told  in  no  uncertain  manner 
that  the  only  term  open  to  me  was  dog 
guide. 

Presumably  if  someone  should  set  up  a 
school  called  Dog  Guides,  Inc.,  I  would 
be  deprived  of  even  that.  God  knows 
what  I  would  use  then— "canine  ambu- 
latory adjuncts,"  perhaps.  But,  of 
course,  even  that  might  disappear  if  it 
took  somebody's  fancy. 
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The  term  dog  guide  has  always  struck 
me  as  artificial  and  stilted,  but  I  use 
it— simply  because  I  want  to  get  along 
in  the  world,  because  I  do  not  wish  to 
trample  on  feelings  unnecessarily,  and 
because  there  is  a  limit  as  to  how  many 
and  what  kind  of  wars  one  can  fight. 

Having  said  all  of  which,  I  now  come 
straight  to  the  nub  of  the  matter:  Tell 
me  true.  Is  the  term  guide  dog  the 
property  of  the  school  in  San  Rafael,  or 
have  I  been  misled  and  misinformed?  If 
I  call  a  leader  dog  or  a  seeing  eye  dog 
a  guide  dog  (purely  in  a  generic  sense, 
of  course),  will  the  dog  bite  me  or  the 
school  sue  me?  Even  if  these  things  do 
not  happen,  will  I  be  regarded  as  unin- 
formed or  lacking  good  taste?  I  express 
no  opinion.  I  merely  come  as  a  humble 
seeker. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Kenneth  Jernigan,  President 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind 


New  York,  New  York 
March  12,  1986 

Dear  Dr.  Jernigan: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter 
acknowledging  the  article  prepared  by  us 
for  publication  in  the  Long  Cane  News- 
letter. 

We,  of  course,  share  your  concern  for 
the  proper  use  of  language  and  the  ob- 
vious potential  for  litigation.  Cer- 
tainly, if  Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind, 
Inc.,    of    San    Rafael,    California,    has    a 


patent  on  the  term  "guide  dogs,"  then  we 
would  be  in  trouble.  Like  you,  we  had 
been  told  when  we  began  writing  our  book 
that  if  we  use  the  term  guide  dog  we 
would  open  ourselves  to  a  potential  suit 
brought  by  the  school  in  San  Rafael. 
However,  as  we  began  to  look  at  the 
previous  literature  and  as  we  had  con- 
tact with  the  school  in  San  Rafael,  such 
concerns  disappeared.  At  this  time,  we 
do  not  believe  that  Guide  Dogs  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  or  any  other  guide  dog 
school  would  challenge  our  legal  and 
legitimate  right  to  use  the  term  guide 
dog.  Since  four  other  schools  have  the 
term  guide  dog  in  their  title,  no  one  of 
them  could  claim  a  patent  or  trademark 
right   to  the  term. 

When  we  first  heard  the  term  "dog 
guide"  we  were  quite  puzzled.  Our  first 
impression  was  that  this  would  have  to 
be  a  book  describing  the  various  breeds 
of  dogs  in  the  United  States.  After 
all,  what  would  a  book  guide  be  other 
than  a  book  about  books.  However,  the 
guide  book  would  be  quite  something 
else.  Therefore,  after  some  confusion 
we  went  back  to  the  term  guide  dog  and 
are  firmly  committed  to  its  use  in  our 
forthcoming  publication,  in  our  everyday 
conversations,  and  when  we  talk  to  our 
dogs.  In  fact,  when  we  have  listened  in 
on  conversations  among  our  dogs  we  find 
that  they  still  refer  to  themselves  as 
guide  dogs. 

Sincerely, 
Edwin  Eames  and  his  guide  dog  Perrier 
Toni  Ann  Gardiner  and  her  guide  dog  Ivy 
Charles  Warnath  and  his  guide  dog  Pogo 
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PROFILE 

James  Gashel 
Director  of  Governmental  Affairs 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind 


(The  following  article  is  reprinted 
from  the  March,  1986,  issue  of  Que  Pasa 
the  newsletter  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind  of  New  Mexico.  The 
article  is  preceded  by  this  editorial 
note:  "Mr.  James  Gashel  will  be  the 
national  representative  at  this  year's 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  the  Blind  of  New  Mexico.  For 
this  reason,  we  are  profiling  Mr.  Gashel 
so  that  Federationists  throughout  the 
state  will  know  a  little  about  him  and 
his  accomplishments  prior  to  the  conven- 
tion.") 

James  Gashel  was  born  in  Mason  City, 
Iowa,  in  1946.  He  attended  the  Iowa 
Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School,  grad- 
uating in  1964.  Then  he  went  to  the 
Commission  for  the  Blind.  He  has  said 
about  this  period:  "When  I  was  a  young- 
ster coming  up  in  school,  I  wouldn't 
carry  a  cane.  I  was  ashamed  to  be 
blind.  I  tried  to  hide  it,  which  of 
course  was  impossible  since  I  always  got 
proved  the  fool.  I  wanted  to  work ;  but 
I  didn't  know  what  I  could  do;  and  the 
superintendent  at  the  school  for  the 
blind  had  told  me  I  couldn't  be  a 
teacher  (he  said  there  were  discipline 
problems)  ;   so  he  dashed  my  only  dream. 

When  I  visited  the  Iowa  Commission  in 
June,  1964,  I  was  a  mighty  depressed  and 
hostile  fellow.  Two  weeks  before,  I  had 
graduated  from  high  school;  and  the 
future  was   closing    in   on  me.      I  didn't 


want  any  more  counseling;  and  I  didn't 
want  to  admit  I  was  blind.  I  think  I  , 
just  wanted  to  be  left  alone.  Dr. 
Jernigan  knew  this  the  minute  he  met  me. 
That  day  was  our  first  meeting.  Thank 
God  it  wasn't  our  last.  I  agreed  to  go 
to  the  center— something  I  thought  I'd 
never  do.  It  changed  the  course  of  my 
life." 

After  the  Commission  Jim  went  to  col- 
lege at  the  University  of  Northern  Iowa. 
During  college  he  was  active  in  inter- 
collegiate debating,  as  well  as  student 
government  and  intramural  athletics.  He 
was  also  active  in  the  Federation,  as 
President  of  the  Black  Hawk  County 
Association  of  the  Blind,  in  the 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  area  and  as  First  Vice 
President  of  the  national  NFB  Student 
Division,  an  office  which  earned  him 
election  to   the  NFB  Board  of  Directors. 

After  graduation,  Jim  Gashel  moved  to 
Pipestone,  Minnesota,  to  teach  speech 
and  English  in  the  public  school  system. 
Jim  taught  a  heavy  schedule  of  speech 
classes,  in  addition  to  coaching  the 
debating  team. 

In  1970  Jim  Gashel  returned  to  Iowa  to 
work  at  the  Iowa  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  He  and  his  wife,  Arlene,  who  is 
also  a  graduate  of  the  Commission's 
program,  lived  in  the  center  building  to 
provide  counseling  to  students  at  the 
center  around   the  clock,   if  need  be. 

A  year  later,  in  1971,  Jim  was  made 
program    supervisor    of    the    orientation 
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center;  and  in  1972  he  became  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Commission  in  charge  of 
orientation.  In  1973  Jim  Gashel  went 
back  to  school,  this  time  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  for  graduate  study  in 
public  administration.  But  when  John 
Nagle  retired  as  Chief  of  the  NFB 
Washington  Office,  Jim  Gashel  left  Iowa 
to  take  up  the  job. 

Beginning  in  January,  1974,  Jim  and 
Arlene  Gashel  worked  together  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Federation  in 
Washington.  In  1975,  however,  their 
daughter  Andrea  was  born;  and  Jim  shoul- 
dered the  work  of  the  office  alone. 
Since  then,  he  has  become  an  effective 
spokesman  for  the  organized  blind  move- 
ment. His  energy  and  knowledgeability, 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  he  represents  a 
coherent  and  sophisticated  constituency, 
have  made  his  a  respected  voice  in 
government  bureaus  and  the  Congress.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  the 
federal  government  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind  not  only  is  regarded 
as  a  consensus  of  the  grass  roots  opin- 
ions of  the  nation's  blind  people;  it  is 
regarded  as  the  source  of  well-directed 
and  innovative  programs  for  the  blind. 
Acting  as   liaison  with  the  government 


is  only  part  of  Jim  Gashel's  job.  He 
travels  to  conventions  of  state  affil- 
iates or  other  groups  within  and  without 
the  NFB.  He  works  with  members  or  other 
blind  people  on  Social  Security  or  dis- 
crimination problems.  In  general,  he  is 
available— as  are  the  officers  and  board 
members— to  Federationists  throughout 
the  country  for  discussions  of  plans  and 
problems. 

"The  personal  growth  and  progress  I 
have  made,"  says  Jim,  "are  directly 
attributable  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
NFB  I  found  at  the  Iowa  Commission.  I 
often  wonder  what  would  have  happened  to 
me  if  I  had  been  born  just  ten  years 
earlier.  As  a  blind  boy  in  Iowa,  I  had 
been  persuaded  to  expect  very  little  of 
life.  Today  I  hold  a  satisfying  and 
important  post  which  itself  symbolizes 
the  ascent  to  national  leadership  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind." 

Jim  Gashel  now  works  as  the  Director 
of  Governmental  Affairs  for  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind.  He  is  based  in 
Baltimore,  which  gives  him  immediate 
access  to  our  nation's  capital.  In  all 
respects  both  personally  and  profes- 
sionally, Mr.  Gashel  symbolizes  the 
finest  in  Federationism. 


NFB  WRITERS  WORKSHOP 


Last  year  at  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  Writers 
Division  it  was  decided  to  hold  a  writ- 
ers workshop  during  the  summer  of  1986. 
This  workshop  will  take  place  August  8, 
9,   and   10   and  will  be  held   at   the  NFB 


National  Headquarters  (1800  Johnson 
Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland  21230). 
Speakers  for  the  workshop  will  address 
both  fiction  and  nonfiction  writing;  and 
other  topics  to  be  discussed  will  in- 
clude:     resources      for      blind      writers, 
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newsletter  writing  and  editing,  writing 
as  gainful  employment,  and  we  plan  to 
make  time  for  manuscript  critiquing.  So 
dust  off  those  brilliant  pieces  of 
writing  and  bring  them  along  (in  print 
as  well  as  in  a  form  that  you  can  read). 
Registration  for  the  workshop,  payable 
in  advance,  is  $20  if  paid  through  July 
4  and  $25  from  then  through  July  25. 
Advance  registration  (through  July  25) 
includes  free  lodging  at  the  NFB 
National  Center  if  you  request  it.  Most 
rooms  are  double  occupancy,  so  you  may 
need  to  share  a  room  if  you  are  coming 
alone.  Persons  who  do  not  need  lodging 
at  the  National  Center  should  still 
register  for  the  workshop  so  that  we  can 
have  accurate  attendance  numbers.  We 
have  not  finalized  arrangements  for  food 
as  of  this  writing,  but  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  make  food  accessible  and 
affordable.  Ten  dollars  of  your  regis- 
tration fee  will  be  refundable  should 
you  cancel  before  July  25.  All  regis- 
tration information,  fees,  and  inquiries 
about  workshop  specifics  should  be 
addressed  to:  Nancy  Scott,  1141 
Washington  Street,  Easton,  Pennsylvania 
18042.  A  copy  of  the  registration  ap- 
plication appears  below.  And,  by  the 
way,  we  plan  to  record  as  much  of  the 
workshop  as  possible  so  that  people  who 


can't  attend  can  still  have  the   informa- 
tion. 

Writers  Division  Workshop 
Registration  Application 

( Return  this  form  and  check  or  money 
order  made  out  to  NFB  Writers  Division 
to:  Nancy  Scott,  1141  Washington  Street, 
Easton,  Pennsylvania  18042.) 

Name  or  Names  of  Persons  Attending: 


Address 


Phone  (Optional) 


Approximate  time  you  plan  to  arrive: 


Approximate  time  you  plan  to  leave: 


Do  you  need    lodging  at  National  Center: 


Enclosed    is    check    or  money    order    for 

to   cover    registration    ($20 

per  person  through  July  4,  $25  between 
then  and  July  25). 
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MARCH  ON  WASHINGTON 


In  late  January  or  early  February  of 
each  year  the  blind  of  the  nation  as- 
semble in  Washington  to  talk  with 
Congress.  Attendance  at  the  March  on 
Washington  grows  larger  every  year,  and 
1986  was  no  exception.  The  group  topped 
300.  Almost  every  state  was  repre- 
sented. 

President  Jernigan  gaveled  the  first 
briefing  session  to  order  Sunday  eve- 
ning, February  2.  His  remarks  set  the 
tone  for  an  exciting  three  days  to 
follow.  More  and  more  one  begins  to 
feel  the  thrill  of  a  national  convention 
as  the  March  on  Washington  begins.  As 
with  our  convention  sessions,  the  Sunday 
evening  briefing  is  truly  a  working 
meeting.  It  gives  those  in  attendance  a 
chance  to  prepare  for  the  Monday,  Tues- 
day, and  Wednesday  visits  to  Capitol 
Hill.  Tours  of  the  National  Center  for 
the  Blind  in  Baltimore  are  also  planned. 
Many  who  come  to  the  March  set  time 
aside  to  visit  the  National  Center  in 
order  to  experience  the  dynamics  of  the 
activities  at  national  headquarters. 
There  is  an  excitement,  a  feeling  of 
enthusiasm,  and  a  sense  of  commitment 
which    is  unique  and  uplifting. 

On  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  February 
5,  we  had  the  opportunity  to  show  our 
numbers  (and  the  interest  represented  by 
our  presence)  at  a  Congressional  hearing 
held  by  two  subcommittees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  hearing  dealt 
with  Postal  Service  matters.  Members  of 
Congress  were  interested  in  learning  the 
facts   behind    the   appointment   of  a  new 


Postmaster  General,  but  the  hearing  also 
presented  opportunity  for  members  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  to  question  Postal 
officials  about  their  intentions  with 
respect  to  the  continuation  of  reduced 
rate  postal  services  and  Free  Matter  for 
the  Blind  and  Handicapped.  Of  course, 
the  fact  that  we  were  there  in  such 
numbers  encouraged  such  questions.  It 
is  rare  to  see  such  a  big  turnout  at  a 
hearing  dealing  with  the  Postal  Service. 
We  were  already  filling  the  chairs  in 
the  hearing  room  when  many  of  the 
Washington  regulars  arrived.  It  was 
standing  room  only  by  the  time  the 
Chairman  rapped   the  gavel. 

As  the  hearing  proceeded,  several 
members  of  the  House  Subcommittees 
raised  questions  relating  to  the  future 
of  the  federal  subsidy  to  the  Postal 
Service  known  as  "Revenue  Foregone." 
Our  presence  in  the  room  clearly  had  an 
impact.  Representative  William  Ford 
(Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service)  explained  our 
concerns  in  some  detail  and  specifically 
named  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  in  expressing  his  personal  dis- 
satisfaction with  plans  to  end  the 
postal  subsidy. 

The  issues  raised  during  the  March  on 
Washington  continue  to  be  important  well 
beyond  the  date  of  March  itself.  A 
"Legislative  Memorandum"  and  three  fact 
sheets  are  reprinted  here.  These  are 
the  materials  we  distributed  to  each 
Congressional  office.  In  many  cases 
they  were  given  to  the  Senator  or  Repre- 
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sentative  personally. 


For  more  information  please  contact: 
James  Gashel 

Director  of  Governmental  Affairs 
(301)    659-9314 

LEGISLATIVE  MEMORANDUM 

From:  Members  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind 

To:  Members  of  the  99th  Congress 

Re:  The  blind:  Priorities   for  the 
99th  Congress,  Second  Session 

One  out  of  every  five  hundred  of  the 
U.S.  population  is  blind,  and  fifty 
thousand  people  in  our  country  become 
blind  each  year.  Even  more,  the  soeial 
effects  of  blindness  magnify  its  impact 
to  include  families,  relatives,  friends, 
colleagues  at  work,  and  others.  In 
short,  millions  of  our  citizens  are 
affected  to  a  considerable  degree  by 
laws  and  public  policies  concerning  the 
blind.      B  pite    its  widespread    im- 

pact, blindness  is  one  of  the  most  mis- 
understood conditions.  So  we  have 
formed  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  (NFB)  to  increase  public  under- 
standing about  blindness  and  to  build 
greater  awareness  among  the  blind  them- 
selves. NFB  is  a  private  sector  volun- 
tary organization  maintained  and  con- 
trolled by  the  blind.  It  is  a  resource 
of  knowledge  and  personal  help  with 
everyday  problems  for  thousands  of  blind 
men  and  women.  We  are  proud  of  our 
self-help  philosophy  and  achievements. 
But    decisions    that   will    be  made   during 


this  session  of  the  99th  Congress  could 
bring  our  programs  to  a  halt,  or  se- 
verely curtail  them.  Therefore,  certain 
actions  must  be  taken. 

( 1 )  Congress  should  establish  and 
assure  stability  in  postage  rates  paid 
by  nonprofit  organizations,  including 
NFB.  This  request  seeks  sufficient 
appropriations  to  meet  "revenue  fore- 
gone" expenses  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice, and  to  handle  mailings  by  nonprofit 
organizations  sent  at  reduced  postage 
rates.  Under  existing  law  and  appro- 
priations levels,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions are  required  to  pay  approximately 
40%  more  for  using  reduced -rate  third- 
class  postage  than  comparable  postage 
rates  actually  in  effect  even  one  year 
ago.  But  the  rates  could  rise  by 
another  70%  next  October  if  a  budget 
plan  to  eliminate  payments  to  the  postal 
service   is  accepted  by  Congress. 

Nothing  can  be  more  critical  to  a 
voluntary,  private  sector  group  of  cit- 
izens than  to  have  affordable,  stable 
postage  rates  for  mass  communications. 
Paying  the  postal  service's  commercial 
rates  for  necessary  use  of  the  mails 
would  force  us  to  dismantle  many  pro- 
grams. Survival  for  many  national 
organizations  (including  NFB)  would  be 
threatened.  If     communications     with 

blind  persons  and  the  public  at  large 
are  cut,  a  time  bomb  is  created  since 
fewer  people  will  understand  anything 
about  blindness  and  even  fewer  will  know 
of  the  continuing  need  to  help.  Then, 
the  downward  spiral  is  in  motion,  with 
fewer  people  helped  and  even  fewer  peo- 
ple helping.  Soon  the  benefits  are 
gone. 

This  does  not  overstate  how  vulnerable 
we  are  to  the  postal  rate  crisis  if 
Congress  fails  to  approve  adequate  fund- 
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ing.     The   fact   sheet  entitled   "Crisis   In 
Nonprofit  Mail  Rates  Means   Serious  Harm 
to  the  Blind"  explains  the  current  situ- 
ation and  gives  details  on  how  members 
of  the  99th  Congress  can  help. 

(2)  Congress  should  act  to  insure  fair 
treatment  for  the  blind  in  air  travel. 
This  request  seeks  a  Congressional  probe 
against  the  blind  by  means  of  irrational 
restrictions  imposed  upon  the  blind 
under  the  guise  of  federal  procedures. 
Under  existing  federal  regulations  (14 
CFR  121.586)  certified  air  carriers  are 
allowed  discretion  in  establishing  their 
own  rules  for  transporting  any  person 
who  may  need  assistance  in  exiting 
quickly  in  an  emergency.  The  rule, 
promulgated  in  1977,  was  originally 
intended  as  a  directive  for  air  carriers 
to  transport  the  handicapped.  The  pro- 
cedures should  facilitate  air  travel  and 
not  impair  freedom  of  movement.  But 
blind  people  have  become  victims  of  the 
air  carrier  procedures  (or  interpreta- 
tions of  these  procedures)  by  misguided 
airline  personnel.  Since  blindness  is 
not  an  obstacle  in  air  travel,  the  pro- 
cedures for  the  handicapped  should  have 
no  application  to  the  blind  whatsoever. 
Even  so,  airline  personnel  insist  upon 
enforcing  certain  restrictions  which 
they  alone  have  determined  should  be 
followed.  There  are  even  examples  of 
blind  persons  being  placed  under  arrest 
for  peacefully  sitting  in  seats  assigned 
to  them  by  the  airline.  This  occurs 
when  some  airlines  seek  to  enforce 
various  seating  restrictions  they  have 
established  without  specific  guidance 
from  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion. The  fact  sheet  entitled  "Travel 
By  Air,  Discrimination  And  Chaos  For  The 
Blind,"  gives  details  about  current 
incidents     and     suggests     how    Congress 


might  help. 

(3)  Congress  should  enact  the  "Fair 
Insurance  Coverage  Act"  to  prohibit 
unfair  discrimination  in  insurance  based 
on  blindness  or  degree  of  blindness. 
This  proposal  (pending  in  the  99th  Con- 
gress, Second  Session)  is  being  made  by 
Representative  Jim  Bates  of  California 
and  Senator  Charles  Mathias  of  Maryland. 
It  seeks  a  federal  ban  on  extra  premiums 
and  denials  of  insurance  coverage  faced 
by  blind  people.  Existing  law  does  not 
provide  such  protection  for  anyone  on  an 
interstate  basis.  Thirty-five  states 
have  already  passed  laws  or  regulations 
relating  to  insurance  discrimination 
against  the  blind,  but  discriminatory 
insurance  practices  still  continue  in 
some  of  these  states,  and  in  others 
where  no  laws  or  regulations  now  exist. 
Congress  should  now  examine  the  question 
and  enact  a  comprehensive  federal  poli- 
cy. The  fact  sheet  entitled  "Insurance 
Discrimination  Against  The  Blind"  ex- 
plains the  status  of  current  efforts  in 
Congress  and  in  the  states  and  gives 
details  on  the  current  need  for  federal 
legislation.  Blind  people  are  asking 
for  your  help  in  securing  positive  ac- 
tion by  Congress  and  the  Executive 
Branch  in  the  areas  explained  in  the 
attached  fact  sheets.  To  the  extent 
necessary,  new  legislation  to  achieve 
these  and  other  objectives  will  be 
introduced  in  the  99th  Congress.  Other 
actions  to  support  our  objectives  may  be 
taken  by  individual  members  independ- 
ently. Many  priorities  confront  this 
session  of  Congress,  but  the  needs  of 
the  nation's  blind  must  not  be  over- 
looked during  this  year's  legislative 
agenda.  We  of  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind  stand  ready  to  assist  our 
representatives    and    senators    in   under- 
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standing  our  needs  and    to   taking  mean- 
ingful action  to  address  them. 


Fact  Sheet 

Crisis    In  Nonprofit  Mail  Rates 

Means  Serious  Harm  To  The  Blind 

The  Issue  During  this  session,  Con- 
gress will  decide  whether  federal  funds 
will  continue  to  aid  the  blind  and 
others  by  meeting  some  of  the  costs  for 
free  and  reduced  rate  mailings  carried 
by  the  United  States  Postal  Service 
(USPS).  Many  nonprofit  organizations, 
such  as  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  (NFB),  may  not  survive  if  forced 
to  pay  commercial  postage  rates.  Yet, 
this  would  be  the  effect  of  budget  pro- 
posals to  terminate  or  reduce  federal 
aid  for  nonprofit  groups  to  use  the 
mails. 

Nonprofit  Postage  Rates  Bring  Help  To 
The  Blind:  Holding  the  line  on  non- 
profit postage  rates  will  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  life  or  death  for  groups 
such  as  NFB  which  operate  in  the  private 
sector.  Voluntary  initiatives  made  by 
the  blind  themselves  without  government 
expense  (such  as  public  education  cam- 
paigns and  drives  for  more  employment 
opportunities  for  the  blind)  will 
decline  or  cease  altogether  if  postage 
rates  rise  further.  Materials  and  re- 
sources aimed  at  personal  adjustment  and 
self-help  for  the  blind,  provided  with- 
out government  cost,  will  not  be 
available.  Organized  consultation  by 
the  blind  themselves  to  assist  in  de- 
veloping technology  or  to  advise  offi- 
cials of  public  programs  will  not  be 
possible.  Communication  links  among  the 
blind    to    share    information,    knowledge, 


and  resources  will  be  gone.  Above  all, 
the  ability  to  encourage  the  blind 
toward  self-betterment,  growth,  and  pro- 
ductive living  will  be  lost.  This  is 
tangible  help  made  possible  now  because 
of  federally  provided  special  mail 
rates.  The  rates  allow  for  educational 
communications  and  fund  raising  to  en- 
list community,  private  sector  support 
for  the  efforts  of  the  blind  to  help 
themselves.  NFB's  programs  help  reduce 
dependency  by  the  blind  upon  the  govern- 
ment. That  in  itself  is  a  benefit  to 
all  taxpayers.  But  if  Congress  decides 
not  to  use  tax  money  to  encourage  these 
private  initiatives,  demand  will  rise 
from  among  the  blind  for  more  help  from 
public  agencies  financed  by  state  and 
federal  tax  dollars.  Costs  to  the 
federal  treasury  for  publicly  run  pro- 
grams will  rise  while  private  efforts 
cease  or  suffer. 

How  Congress  Can  Help:  ( 1 )  Vote  for  a 
budget  resolution  containing  sufficient 
authority  for  appropriations  to  maintain 
nonprofit  postage  rates  at  current 
levels. 

( 2 )  Vote  for  appropriations  measures 
which  provide  sufficient  funds  so  non- 
profit postage  rates  will  not  increase 
further  during  1986  or  1987.  The  FY 
1986  appropriation  is  $748  million. 
$833  million  may  be  needed  for  FY  1987, 
but  the  amount  may  be  lower  depending 
upon  the  outcome  of  budget  reconcilia- 
tion legislation  and  upon  recommenda- 
tions being  studied  by  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission. 

Current  Crisis  and  Background  Under 
the  1970  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
federal  revenues  pay  for  mail  service 
authorized  by  law  at  free  or  reduced 
rates.  Communications  by  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations   and     "free    matter    for    the 
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blind  and  handicapped"  directly  benefit 
the  blind.  Also  (among  others)  politi- 
cal parties,  newspaper  and  periodical 
publishers,  schools,  and  libraries  are 
also  aided  by  the  appropriation  known 
technically  as  "revenue  foregone." 

This  is  a  target  in  the  current  round 
of  budget  cuts.  In  1981,  1982,  and 
1985,  there  were  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  eliminate  budget  authority  for  the 
revenue  foregone  appropriation,  but  Con- 
gress wisely  resisted.  Again  this  year 
the  President's  budget  may  request  com- 
plete elimination  of  revenue  foregone 
payments  to  USPS.  Then,  no  funds  would 
be  available  to  mail  books  for  the  blind 
postage  free  or  to  support  use  of  the 
mails  on  behalf  of  the  blind  by  NFB  and 
other  nonprofit  groups. 

7.4  cents  per  piece  is  the  current 
third-class  nonprofit  rate.  (At  this 
writing— mid -April  of  1986— it  is  8.7 
cents.)  One  year  ago  the  comparable 
rate  was  5.2  cents  per  piece.  If  the 
budget  plan  wins  out  to  eliminate  the 
revenue  foregone  payment,  the  third- 
class  nonprofit  rate  would  be  increased 
by  another  70%  later  this  year,  and  for 
the  first  time  books  for  the  blind  would 
have  to  be  sent  at  prohibitively  expen- 
sive commercial  postage  rates.  12.5 
cents  per  piece  is  the  current  commer- 
cial third-class  rate.  Without  adequate 
appropriations  to  meet  the  difference, 
this  would  be  the  amount  charged  to 
nonprofit  organizations.  At  the  12.5 
cent  third-class  per  piece  rate,  an 
organization  mailing  one  million  pieces 
would  pay  $12  5,000  as  opposed  to  $74,000 
for  a  similar  mailing  presently.  If  a 
nonprofit  group  mails  ten  million  pieces 
annually  (many  do),  a  postage  rate  in- 
crease of  one  cent  will  result  in  an 
increased  postage  charge  of  $100,000  for 


that  group.  That  increase  may  mean  the 
difference  between  continuing  to  provide 
help  and  closing  down  altogether  because 
postage  costs  are  too  high.  Paying  more 
to  USPS  for  postage  takes  money  directly 
from  program  services  which  now  help  the 
blind.  It  would  be  impossible  to  con- 
tact new  potential  contributors  to  raise 
additional  revenues.  If  communications 
with  blind  persons  and  the  public  at 
large  are  cut,  a  time  bomb  is  created 
since  fewer  people  will  understand  any- 
thing about  blindness  and  even  fewer 
will  know  of  the  continuing  need  to 
help.  The  inevitable  result  is  a  down- 
ward spiral,  with  fewer  people  helped 
and  fewer  people  helping.  Soon  the 
self-help  organizations  of  the  blind 
will  be  destroyed.  These  are  the 
unanticipated  ripple  effects  of  rising 
postal  rates,  but  they  are  nonetheless 
very  real.  The  ability  to  communicate 
at  an  affordable  cost  is  vital.  Without 
it,  many  worthy  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
nation's  blind  will  diminish  or  die 
altogether.  Since  fifty  thousand  Ameri- 
cans become  blind  each  year,  there  must 
either  be  continued  widespread  mailings 
to  the  general  public  to  inform  them 
about  blindness  and  how  to  deal  with  it 
or  else  an  increasing  number  of  the 
newly  blinded  will  not  be  found  until  it 
is  too  late  and  they  are  hopelessly 
doomed   to  continuing  dependence. 


Fact  Sheet 

Travel  By  Air — Discrimination  And 

Chaos  For  The  Blind 

The  Problem:  Most  blind  people  who 
travel  by  air  can  do  so  independently 
without    limitation    or    undue   concern   on 
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the  part  of  the  airlines.  But  pro- 
cedures which  most  airlines  have  de- 
veloped and  filed  with  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  (FAA)  subject  blind 
air  travelers  to  unreasonable  and  often 
intolerable  restrictions.  With  growing 
frequency,  this  results  in  confronta- 
tions causing  numerous  delayed  de- 
partures and  the  detaining  of  blind 
passengers  without   justifiable  grounds. 

Unreasonable  practices  include  pro- 
hibitions on  seat  assignments  in  emer- 
gency exit  rows,  but  not  by  all  airlines 
at  all  times  from  such  seats  in  such 
rows;  other  restrictive  seating  require- 
ments, imposed  by  some  airlines  and  not 
by  others,  aimed  at  placing  blind  pas- 
sengers at  or  near  the  back  of  evacua- 
tion lines ;  special  instructions  given 
to  the  blind  by  some  airlines  stating  a 
requirement  to  stay  seated  in  the  event 
of  an  emergency  in  order  to  leave  the 
aircraft  at  or  near  the  back  of  the  flow 
of  passengers;  required  pre-boarding  of 
blind  persons  so  as  to  separate  them 
from  the  rest  of  the  passenger  load ;  and 
other  procedures  exercised  by  some  air- 
lines which  deprive  the  blind  of  freedom 
of  movement  and  personal  dignity. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  airline  person- 
nel to  enforce  these  limits  with  a 
vengeance.  Some  blind  people  have  been 
attacked  physically  during  confronta- 
tions provoked  by  airline  personnel.  In 
other  cases,  verbal  abuse  has  been  used 
to  embarass  blind  people  in  front  of 
other  airline  passengers  in  an  attempt 
to  ridicule  the  blind  and  to  force  them 
into  submission.  A  shocking  pattern  of 
such  incidents  has  been  documented  by 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 
In  the  space  of  eleven  months,  beginning 
in  November,  1984,  five  blind  people 
were   actually   arrested    by    law  enforce- 


ment authorities  acting  on  behalf  of 
airline  personnel.  All  were  not  charged 
or  later  found  to  be  not  guilty  of  any 
wrongdoing.  These  arrests  are  the  most 
extreme  instances,  but  less  dramatic 
incidents  now  form  a  pattern  of  almost 
daily  occurance. 

Solution:  The  appropriate  Committees 
and  Subcommittees  of  the  Congress  should 
examine  current  procedures  and  practices 
of  the  commercial  aviation  industry 
relating  to  air  transportation  of  the 
blind.  The  investigation  should  include 
oversight  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  blind  persons,  industry  representa- 
tives, and  federal  transportation  offi- 
cials. Then,  Congress  should  direct  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  pursue 
an  action  plan  with  specific  objectives 
to  assure  that  the  present  impediments 
to  normal  air  travel  for  the  blind  are 
removed. 

Background  Until  1977,  federal  poli- 
cies pertaining  to  air  travel  by  the 
blind  (or  the  handicapped,  as  well)  were 
no  different  than  for  other  passengers 
using  commercial  aviation.  In  fact, 
despite  some  less  frequent  (although 
annoying)  incidents  prior  to  1977,  air 
travel  for  most  blind  people  was  compar- 
atively trouble-free. 

Then,  the  FAA  entered  the  picture  by 
promulgating  a  rule  under  the  heading 
"Authority  to  Refuse  Transportation." 
This  regulation  is  still  in  effect  and 
found  at  14C  FR  121.586.  It  applies  to 
anyone  who  is  determined  by  the  airline 
to  be  a  passenger  who  may  need  someone 
else's  assistance  to  exit  quickly  in  an 
emergency.  When  the  regulation  was 
issued,  federal  officials  said  that 
airlines  were  required  to  transport  the 
handicapped.  However,  service  would  not 
be  required  for  any  person  determined  to 
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need  assistance  if  the  person  could  not 
be  carried  by  the  airline  in  accordance 
with  its  written  procedures.  Thus,  each 
airline  is  given  wide  discretion  in 
issuing  these  procedures,  so  long  as 
they  are  placed  on  file  with  the  FAA. 
But  an  analysis  conducted  by  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  has 
shown  that  many  airlines  do  not  even 
follow  their  own  procedures,  and  most 
have  procedures  which  are  different  from 
those  which  they  have  actually  filed 
with  the  FAA.  The  procedures  of  many 
airlines  allow  for  discriminatory  re- 
strictions to  be  placed  on  air  travel 
for  the  blind.  Yet,  the  FAA  has  de- 
clined to  disapprove  these  requirements. 
According  to  FAA  officials,  airlines  are 
free  to  establish  any  procedures  they 
like,  so  long  as  the  procedures  meet 
federal  safety  standards  administered 
and  applied  by  the  FAA.  But  officials 
say  that  any  airline  procedures  which  do 
not  have  a  bearing  on  safety  fall  out- 
side the  FAA's  jurisdiction.  The  result 
is  that  airline  personnel  are  allowed  to 
badger  the  blind  with  verbal  and  physi- 
cal abuse  while  federal  authorities 
stand  by  with  a  "hands  off"  posture. 

How  Members  of  Congress  Can  Help: 
Each  member  of  Congress  can  help  by 
calling  for  early  scheduling  of  a  Con- 
gressional investigation  of  these  prac- 
tices. Where  appropriate,  informal  con- 
tracts might  also  be  made  with  airline 
executives  to  secure  their  cooperation 
in  reviewing  and  revising  company  poli- 
cies. All  opportunities  to  raise  these 
issues  with  aviation  industry  and 
federal  officials  should  be  considered. 
Report  language  in  the  appropriation's 
bill  for  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Related  Agencies  might  also  be 
offered,     directing     the     Department     of 


Transportation      to      initiate     corrective 
action  on  behalf  of  the  blind. 


Fact  Sheet 

Insurance  Discrimination 

Against  The  Blind 

The  Fair  Insurance  Coverage  Act  - 
Purpose:  To  prohibit  discrimination  in 
insurance  on  the  basis  of  blindness  or 
degree  of  blindness.  House  Bill:  H.R. 
2741,  99th  Congress,  First  Session 
Senate  Bill:  S.  12  90,  99th  Congress, 
First  Session. 

Background:  The  myths  and  misconcep- 
tions about  blindness  in  our  society 
today  often  manifest  themselves  in 
stereotyped  thinking  which,  upon  rea- 
soned examination,  has  no  basis  in  fact. 
Thus,  the  blind  become  victims  of  unrea- 
sonable and  detrimental  practices  that 
are  not  supported  by  reliable  evidence. 
This  is  how  discrimination  works  against 
any  minority.  But  the  problem  is  par- 
ticularly acute  for  blind  people  because 
of  the  attitudes  of  kindness  and  charity 
that  are  commonly  exhibited  toward  them. 

Practices  common  in  the  insurance 
industry  exemplify  the  problem.  Dis- 
crimination against  the  blind  by  insur- 
ance companies  occurs  when  blind  people 
are  denied  coverage  or  required  to  pay 
extra  premiums  based  solely  on  grounds 
of  blindness.  Sound  actuarial  statis- 
tics do  not  exist  to  demonstrate  that 
blindness  results  in  increased  risk  for 
insurance  carriers.  Yet,  underwriting 
rules  followed  by  many  companies  require 
extra  premiums,  place  limits  on  coverage 
to  be  provided  under  certain  conditions, 
or  deny  coverage  in  some  instances  al- 
together.        Some    companies    will     sell 
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their  policies  at  standard  rates  if  a 
blind  person  is  a  "healthy,  well- 
adjusted  individual."  But  these  re- 
quirements, whatever  they  might  mean, 
are  not  specified  for  non-blind  appli- 
cants or  policy  holders. 

Prohibitions  Proposed:  H.R.  2741 
(entitled  the  Fair  Insurance  Coverage 
Act)  has  been  introduced  in  the  First 
Session  of  the  99th  Congress  by  Repre- 
sentative Jim  Bates  of  California.  S. 
1290  (an  identical  bill)  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  United  States  Senate  by 
Senator  Charles  Mathias  of  Maryland. 
These  bills  seek  to  enact  a  federal 
prohibition  against  insurance  discrimi- 
nation based  on  blindness.  If  enacted, 
the  bills  would  establish  a  federal 
policy  that  no  insurer  shall,  because  of 
blindness  or  degree  of  blindness,  (1) 
refuse  to  make  insurance  available  to 
any  applicant  for  insurance;  or  (2) 
treat  any  blind  applicant  or  insured 
differently  than  any  other  applicant  or 
insured  with  respect  to  the  terms,  con- 
ditions, rates,  benefits,  or  require- 
ments of  any  insurance  policy  or 
contract.  Observing  these  requirements 
means  that  insurance  rates  and  coverage 
for  blind  people  will  be  the  same  as  for 
sighted  people.  Conjecture  and  belief 
about  hazards  due  to  blindness  (used  in 
the  past  to  establish  special  rates  or 
more  limited  coverage)  will  not  be  per- 
mitted. 

The  Fair  Insurance  Coverage  Act  imple- 
ments the  policy  described  herein  by 
clearly  defining  "discriminatory 

actions."  States  which  currently  have, 
or  may  later  enact,  laws  relating  to 
insurance  discrimination  based  on  blind- 
ness or  degree  of  blindness  are  given 
prime  responsibility  for  enforcement 
within   certain    time    limits    during  which 


complaints  of  discrimination  could  not 
be  brought  in  federal  or  state  courts  of 
jurisdiction  under  the  Fair  Insurance 
Coverage  Act.  In  states  where  laws  do 
not  exist,  or  if  enforcement  does  not 
occur  within  the  time  limits  specified, 
enforcement  of  the  Fair  Insurance  Cover- 
age Act  can  occur  by  civil  action 
brought  in  an  appropriate  United  States 
District  Court  or  in  a  state  court 
having      jurisdiction.  The      Attorney 

General  of  the  United  States  is  also 
authorized  to  file  suit  for  enforcement 
of  this  Act  on  issues  determined  to  have 
sufficient  public  importance.  Penalties 
include  recovery  of  actual  and  punitive 
damages. 

Need  For  Legislation:  The  need  for 
legislation  to  prohibit  insurance  dis- 
crimination against  the  blind  has  been 
documented  by  the  National  Association 
of  Insurance  Commissioners  (NAIC)  in  a 
model  insurance  regulation,  revised  in 
December  of  1984.  The  model  rule  iden- 
tifies discrimination  based  on  blindness 
as  an  "unfair  trade  practice."  NAIC's 
revised  model  regulation  was  issued  in 
December,  1984,  after  it  was  found  that 
several  insurance  companies  were  con- 
tinuing to  discriminate  on  the  basis  of 
blindness.  As  the  commissioners  noted 
in  the  original  report  accompanying  the 
model  regulation,  there  is  no  factual 
basis  for  the  "belief"  that  blindness 
constitutes  an  increased  risk.  If  the 
blind  were  actually  a  greater  risk,  it 
would  not  be  a  discriminatory  practice 
to  charge  higher  rates  or  deny  coverage. 
The  practice  of  classifying  the  blind 
into  a  category  of  increased  risk,  with- 
out any  basis  in  fact,  however,  consti- 
tutes discrimination. 

Backed  by  the  National  Association  of 
Insurance    Commissioners'    Model    Regula- 
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tion,  thirty -five  states  have  currently 
enacted  laws  or  regulatory  prohibitions 
relating  to  insurance  discrimination 
based  on  blindness.  But  despite  these 
positive  moves,  discrimination  still 
exists  in  many  jurisdictions.  It  has 
also  proven  difficult  to  combat  the 
policies   of   a  multi-state    industry  on  a 


state-by-state  basis.  Instead  of  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  on  an  intrastate 
basis,  therefore,  the  Fair  Insurance 
Coverage  Act  would  put  in  place  a  na- 
tional standard,  applicable  industry- 
wide, fulfilling  objectives  of  free 
commerce  throughout  our  nation  and  the 
interests  of  the  public  at  large. 


**************************************** 

RECIPES 

by  Eileen  Bleakley 

*******************************#*1:1:*H:jI!%* 


(Note:  Eileen  Bleakley  is  the  wife  of 
Hal  Bleakley,  who  heads  up  Aids,  Unlim- 
ited.    The  Bleakleys   live   in  Baltimore.) 

EASY   CURRY 

1  small  onion,  chopped 
1/4  cup  oleo 

2-3   tablespoons  curry  powder 
1/2   teaspoon  ginger 

1  can  (10-1/2  oz.)   condensed  cream  of 
mushroom,  chicken,  or  celery  soup— I 
prefer  using  the  cream  of  celery 

2  cups  left  over  cooked   lamb,  chicken, 
turkey,  or  fish.  My  favorite  is  turkey. 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

1  red  skinned  apple,  cored  and  diced 
1/2  cup  chopped  green  pepper 

2  tablespoons   lemon  juice 

Saute  onion  in  shortening  until  ten- 
der; add  curry  powder  and  ginger.    After 


a  couple  of  minutes  add  soup  (thinned  as 
directions  on  can).  Next,  add  meat. 
Simmer  10  -  15  minutes.  Add  rest  of 
ingredients  and  simmer  5  minutes.  Serve 
over  cooked  rice.    Makes  4-6  servings. 


ANISE  COOKIES 

1  cup  shortening— oleo  is  okay 
2-1/4  cups  sugar 
1/2   cup  buttermilk 
1   teaspoon  baking  soda 
3   eggs 

1  package  anise  seeds 
6-7   cups   flour— enough   to  keep  dough 
from  sticking  to  board 

Use  part  of  flour  to  flour  anise  seed. 
Roll   and   cut.      Bake   at   350   degrees    in 
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preheated    oven    for    about    15    minutes. 
Sugar  tops  before  baking. 


***********  ********* 


******************** 


FISH   STEW 


BLUEBERRY   DESSERT 

1  7 -ounce  package  Nabisco  sugar 
wafers— roll— reserve  some  for  top  — 
press  rest  into  pan  (rectangular  brownie 
pan  is  best  size). 

Mix:  1  cup  powdered  sugar,  1/4  pound 
softened  butter,  and  1  egg.  Make  this 
layer  creamy  but  very  thick— vary  as 
needed.  It  is  tricky  to  spread,  and 
fingers  will  be  needed. 

Fold  1  pint  of  fresh  blueberries  into 
1  cup  whipped  cream.  Spread  and  sprin- 
kle with  reserved  crumbs.  Chill.  Cut 
into  squares  and  delight  your  family  or 
friends. 


1   large  onion,  sliced 
4  tablespoons  oleo 

1  cup  catsup 

2  tablespoons   lime  juice 

2   tablespoons  bottled  steak  sauce 

dash  of  Worcestershire  sauce 

salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

1-1/2   to  2  pounds  fresh   fish   fillets  or 

2  12 -ounce  packages  frozen  fillets 

Saute  onion  in  oleo  until  soft  in  a 
heavy  skillet.  Add  all  but  fish  and 
bring  to  a  boil.  Cut  fish  into  chunks 
and  arrange  in  sauce;  cover;  simmer  20 
minutes  or  until  fish  flakes  easily. 
Serves  4. 

******************** 


MONITOR  MINIATURES 


******* 


**New  Baby: 

Linda  Scales  of  South  Carolina  writes: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeff  Scales  of  Union,  South 
Carolina,  announce  the  birth  of  their 
son  Lee  Jefferson  Scales,  Jr.,  on  Fri- 
day, February  7.  He  weighed  eight 
pounds,  two  ounces,  and  was  twenty -one 
inches  long. 

♦♦Recovery: 

Gloria  Brady,  a  member  of  the  East  Bay 
Chapter    of    the    National    Federation    of 


the  Blind  of  California,  is  recovering 
from  triple  bypass  heart  surgery  which 
she  had  on  February  4,  1986.  Her  sis- 
ter, Jeanette  Harrison,  reports  that  she 
is  home  and  doing  well. 

♦♦Activity   in  Maine: 

The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
of  Maine  is  becoming  increasingly  active 
and  effective.  The  February  21,  1986, 
Central  Maine  Sentinel  said: 

Sandy  Sanborn,  secretary  of  the  Maine 
affiliate  of  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind,  recently  returned  from  a  trip 
to   Washington,   D.C.,   where   he  met  with 
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Maine's  legislative  delegation  to  talk 
about  his  organization's  goals.  Sanborn 
said  it  was  the  first  time  in  recent 
memory  Maine  was  represented  at  the 
organizations'  annual  trek  to  Capitol 
Hill. 

"The  primary  function  of  the  organiza- 
tion is  in  the  area  of  public  education 
and  self -advocacy.  We  want  to  be  recog- 
nized as  individuals,  and  we  want  to  be 
viewed  as  respectable  citizens,"  he 
said. 

"We  are  trying  to  be  useful  people  in 
the  community  like  everybody  else,  and 
we  want  to  be  recognized  as  such...." 

Sanborn  and  others  from  the  Central 
Maine  chapter  went  to  Augusta  last  week 
to  talk  with  education  officials  about 
the  possibility  of  including  standards 
for  teachers  of  the  blind. 

"We're    just    trying    to    insure    that 
quality  standards  are  put   in,"  he  said. 

♦♦Supreme  Court  Rules  on  Rehab  and  Reli- 
gion: 

For  the  past  several  years  a  battle 
has  been  taking  place  concerning  the 
right  of  a  blind  person  to  exercise 
freedom  of  choice  in  what  college 
courses  he  will  take  and  still  be  able 
to  receive  assistance  from  vocational 
rehabilitation.  The  student  is  Larry 
Witters,  and  his  ambition  has  been  to 
study  theology  at  Inland  Empire  School 
of  the  Bible  in  Spokane,  Washington. 
Lower  courts  said  Witters  could  not 
receive  help  from  rehab  since  this  would 
violate  the  constitutional  doctrine  of 
the  separation  of  church  and  state.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  now  made  its  decision. 
It  has  reversed  the  lower  courts  and 
ruled  that  Witters  is  eligible  to  re- 
ceive assistance  from  rehabilitation 
while  studying  theology. 


Justice  Thurgood  Marshall,  who  consis- 
tently has  voted  against  state  efforts 
to  fund  sectarian  schools  at  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  levels,  disagreed 
with  the  lower  court's  finding  that 
Witters  use  of  state  funds  for  religious 
training  had  the  primary  effect  of 
advancing  religion. 

Noting  the  "well  settled"  precedent 
"that  the  Establishment  Clause  is  not 
violated  every  time  money  previously  in 
the  possession  of  a  state  is  conveyed  to 
a  religious  institution,"  Marshall  wrote 
that  Witters'  choice  to  spend  vocational 
funds  for  religious  education  was  his, 
not  the  state's. 

**The  Way   I  Do  It: 

Olivia  Ferrante  of  Revere,  Massachu- 
setts, writes: 

"1.  To  cut  down  on  fingers  sticking  to 
thermoform  Braille  pages,  put  a  little 
talcum  powder  on  your  hands.  Your  fin- 
gers will  fly  over  the  plastic. 

"2.  To  grate  cheese  without  spilling, 
stand  the  grater  in  a  large  mixing  bowl. 
Grate  cheese  in  the  bowl." 

**  Wedding: 

We  recently  received  the  following 
announcement: 

"Because  you  have  shared  in  our  lives 
by  your  friendship  and  love  you  are 
invited  to  share  in  our  marriage  when  we 
exchange  vows  and  begin  our  new  life 
together  on  Saturday,  the  third  of  May, 
Nineteen  Hundred  and  Eighty -Six,  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  United  Meth- 
odist Church,  Merrimac,  Wisconsin. 
Conne  LaVay  and  Rick  Canode." 

**  Hospitalized: 

Jackie  Billey,  President  of  the  NFB  of 
Connecticut,   slipped   on   the   ice   in  late 
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February  and   injured  her  face.     She  was 

briefly    hospitalized    early  in  March    for 

corrective    surgery.       All  is    now    well, 

and    she    is    back    to   her  full    pace    of 
activity. 

**Kidney  Dialysis: 

Ed  Bryant,  Vice  President  of  our  Dia- 
betic Division,  has  asked  that  we  make 
the  following  announcement: 

Arrangements  have  been  worked  out  for 
people  needing  to  dialyze  at  this  year's 
national  convention  in  Kansas  City, 
Missouri.  The  dialysis  contact  is:  Mary 
Kaiser,  R.N.,  Dialysis  Clinics,  Inc., 
1010  Carondelet,  Suite  10,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri  64114,  816-941-0595.  If  the 
unit  where  you  dialyze  sets  up  your 
program,  they  should  tell  Mary  Kaiser 
that  you  are  with  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind.  It  is  imperative 
that  you  bring  your  Medicare  health  card 
and  other  medical  insurance  information 
with  you.  DCI  requires  that  you  pay  the 
twenty  percent  not  covered  by  Medicare 
up  front.  If  needed,  they  are  willing 
to  work  out  other  arrangements  and  you 
can  be  billed  later.  If  you  do  not  have 
Medicare,  then  the  total  amount  must  be 
paid  in  advance.  If  you  are  in  this 
predicament  or  have  any  questions  per- 
taining to  the  avoce,  please  contact  Ed 
Bryant,  111 -A  North  Stadium  Boulevard, 
Apt.  162,  Columbia,  Missouri  65203,  314- 
445-1928. 

** National  Church  Conference: 

We  have  been  asked  to  carry  the  fol- 
lowing announcement: 

"Make  plans  to  attend  the  National 
Church  Conference  of  the  Blind,  August 
3-7,  in  Austin,  Texas,  at  the  South 
Austin  Plaza  Hotel.  Special  events 
include    Bible    Studies,    Seminars,    Choir 


and  Talent  Time,  a  Texas  style  barbeque 
dinner,  and  boat  ride  on  the  Colorado 
River.  For  cost  and  additional  informa- 
tion write:  NCCB,  P.  O.  Box  163,  Denver, 
Colorado  80201,  or  call  Frank 
Finkenbinder  at  303-455-3430." 

**Dies: 

Under  date  of  March  21,  1986,  Hazel 
Staley  writes: 

"Death  has  once  again  struck  our  Char- 
lotte, North  Carolina,  chapter.  Ken 
Batchelder  had  a  heart  attack  and  died 
suddenly  yesterday  afternoon,  just  one 
month  to  the  day  from  Bob's  funeral. 
Ken  was  President  of  our  chapter  from 
January  1,  1984,  to  January  1,  1986.  His 
wife,  Rita,  was  a  past  secretary  of  our 
chapter." 

**Doll  Times: 

We  have  been  asked  to  carry  the  fol- 
lowing announcement: 

"Doll  Times  is  a  monthly  magazine. 
Subscription  fee  is  $18  a  year.  The 
magazine  contains  articles,  ads,  and 
information  about  doll  shows.  Each 
subscriber  may  place  a  free  sixty -word 
ad  each  month.  The  classified  ad  sec- 
tion contains:  antique  dolls,  modern, 
miniatures,  toys,  books,  paper  dolls, 
and  wanted.  Those  interested  may  write 
for  a  free  sample.  We  are  trying  to 
ascertain  if  there  is  enough  interest  to 
publish  the  magazine  in  Braille  or  on 
tape  or  disc.  Doll  Times,  218  West 
Woodin,  Dallas,  Texas  75224,  214-943- 
2107." 

**TBS,   Inc. 

We  have  been  asked  to  carry  the  fol- 
lowing announcement: 

Triformation     Braille     Service,     Inc., 
would   like  to  be  included  on  all  mailing 
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lists   with    references    to    state    Federa- 
tion   conventions    to    be    held    in    1986. 
Thank    you.      TBS,    Inc.,    3142    S.E.    Jay 
Street,  Stuart,  Florida  33497. 

**Runs   for  Senate: 

A  news  release  issued  in  March  of  this 
year  said   in  part: 

Peggy  Pinder,  a  Grinnell  lawyer,  has 
announced  her  candidacy  for  Senate  Dis- 
trict #27  in  the  Iowa  General  Assembly 
currently  held  by  Joe  Brown,  a  Montezuma 
Democrat  who  is  not  seeking  reelection. 

Pinder,  who  established  a  law  practice 
in  Grinnell  in  1985,  was  a  prosecutor 
for  over  five  years  in  Sioux  City  for 
the  Woodbury  County  Attorney's  office. 

A  1971  graduate  of  Grinnell  High 
School,  Pinder  was  graduated  magna  cum 
laude  in  1976  from  Cornell  College, 
Mount  Vernon,  where  she  was  elected  to 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  Mortar  Board  and 
served  as  editor  of  The  Cornellian,  the 
student  newspaper. 

She  received  her  law  degree  from  Yale 
University,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  in 
1979  and  was  admitted  to  the  Iowa  Bar  in 
1980. 

Pinder  is  a  member  of  the  Poweshiek 
County,  Iowa,  and  American  Bar  Associa- 
tions and  also  has  been  active  in  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  a 
civil  rights  and  self-help  organization 
of  blind  people.  She  is  also  a  former 
member  of  the  Iowa  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women. 

♦♦Chapter  Organized: 

Snow,  which  is  a  rare  visitor  to  South 
Carolina,  did  not  prevent  Don  and  Betty 
Capps  from  reorganizing  the  Cherokee 
County  Chapter  of  the  NFB  of  South  Caro- 
lina. Following  two  days  of  contacting 
blind    citizens    throughout    the    area,    a 


banquet  was  held  on  Friday  evening, 
February  28,  at  which  time  new  officers 
were  elected.  These  included  President, 
William  Richards ;  Vice  President, 
Leonard  Home;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Doshie 
Mullinax;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Amy  Maynor; 
and  Social  Director,  Wallace  Caldwell. 
President  Richards  is  a  blinded  Vietnam 
Veteran.  He  is  scheduled  to  assume  the 
position  of  personnel  management  with 
the  Gaffney  Board  of  Public  Works  in  the 
near  future. 

**Football  Schedule  Available: 

We  have  been  asked  to  carry  the  fol- 
lowing announcement: 

"I  am  compiling  a  1986  NCAA  college 
football  schedule  with  over  one  hundred 
teams  represented.  Braille  copies  are 
$3.00.  Anyone  interested  should  contact 
me  as  soon  as  possible  to  be  placed  on 
our  mailing  list  before  the  fall  season. 
Contact:  Allen  H.  Gillis,  Route  12,  Box 
2  985,  Cullman,  Alabama  35055." 

**Large  Cell  Brailler: 

Howe  Press  has  asked  us  to  carry  the 
following  announcement: 

For  many  years  Howe  Press  has  pro- 
duced a  modified  Brailler  known  as  the 
Jumbo  Dot  Brailler,  which  produced  a 
larger  dot  within  a  larger  cell.  In 
addition,  the  spacing  between  the  cells 
was  greater.  This  type  of  Braille  was 
found  especially  useful  for  persons  with 
decreased  tactile  sensitivity,  especial- 
ly the  elderly  and  those  with  diabetes. 
We  were  also  producing  a  special 
version  of  Jumbo  which  used  the  usual 
Perkins  Braille  Dot  housed  in  the  larger 
cell  and  with  the  increased  spacing. 
Consumer  feedback  tells  us  that  this  is 
actually  easier  to  read  and  superior  to 
the   old    Jumbo  Dot   Braille.      Therefore, 
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we    are    retooling    to   make    this    option 
readily    available    to   all.      We   are   cal- 
ling   this    "Large    Cell    Braille"    and   we 
will    refer   to    the  machine   as   a   "Large 
Cell  Brailler." 

Sample  sheets  are  available  from  Howe 
Press  at  no  charge  which  show  the  three 
versions  of  Braille:  Regular,  Large 
Cell,  and  Jumbo.  Interested  persons 
should  call  or  write  Howe  Press  at  175 
North  Beacon  Street,  Watertown,  Massa- 
chusetts 02172,  617-924-3490.  The 
"Jumbo"  Brailler  will  still  be  avail- 
able. When  ordering,  the  customer  must 
be  specific  about  the  model  desired." 

**Battery  Tester: 

We  have  been  asked  to  carry  the  fol- 
lowing announcement: 

"Introducing  an  Audible  Battery 
Tester.  This  hand -held  unit  emits  a 
strong  buzz  when  the  battery  is  good,  a 
weaker  buzz  when  the  battery  is  marginal 
and  should  not  be  used  in  recorders,  and 
no  sound  when  useless.  This  single  unit 
tests  AAA,  AA,  C,  D,  N,  9 -Volt,  and 
button  cells.  To  order  your  Battery 
Tester,  send  a  check  or  money  order  for 
$15.95  each  (in  U.S.  funds  only)  to  Ann 
Morris  Enterprises,  26  Horseshoe  Lane, 
Department  M,  Levittown,  New  York 
11756." 

**Tweedledump: 

The  Tweedledump  is  a  small  compact 
device  that  attaches  to  an  RS232C  cable. 
It  enables  you  literally  to  hear  data  as 
it  passes  through  your  asynchronous 
serial  connection.  Any  time  data  is 
sent  through  the  line,  the  Tweedledump 
makes  a  continuous  chirping  noise,  and 
when  data  flow  ceases,  the  Tweedledump 
stops  chirping.  The  Tweedledump  draws 
its   power   from   the   signal   sent   through 


the  line,  so  you  don't  need  any  bat- 
teries to  use  it.  Using  the 
Tweedledump,  you  will  know  immediately 
when  something  is  being  transmitted  or 
received  through  your  serial  connection. 
You  don't  have  to  look  at  your  screen  or 
use  some  other  less  desirable  method. 

A  development  of  the  Federation's 
Research  and  Development  Committee, 
Tweedledump  can  be  purchased  for  $16. 
Simply  write  to:  Mr.  John  Monarch,  525 
Pawnee  Trail,  Frankfort,  Kentucky  40601. 

**Triple  Seminar: 

The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
of  Illinois  and  the  NFB  of  Missouri  co- 
sponsored  seminars  for  parents  of  blind 
children,  for  JOB  applicants,  and  a 
"Braille  Bowl"  for  blind  children  on 
Saturday,  March  1,  1986,  at  the  Clarion 
Hotel,  200   South  4th  Street,  St.  Louis. 

**Hope: 

Bob  Hope  has  recorded  radio  and  tele- 
vision spots  for  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind.  To  get  these  spots  to 
distribute  to  radio  or  television  sta- 
tions write  to  the  National  Office. 

**Piano  Technicians  Meet: 

We  have  been  asked  to  carry  the  fol- 
lowing announcement: 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Piano 
Technicians  Guild  will  take  place  in  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada,  at  the  Caesar's  Palace 
Hotel,  July  21  to  July  25,  1986.  There 
will  be  a  special  one-day  seminar  for 
blind  technicians  on  Monday,  July  21. 
Kai  Okada  will  be  demonstrating  tools 
designed  for  blind  tuners.  Room  rates 
are  $52  single  and  $60  double.  Conven- 
tion registration  is  $90  for  Guild  mem- 
bers and  $150  for  nonmembers.  For  fur- 
ther    information     contact    Piano    Tech- 
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nicians  Guild,  9140  Ward  Parkway,  Kansas 
City,   Missouri    64114,    816-444-3500    or 
Stanley    Oliver,    1965    East   Outer    Drive, 
Detroit,  Michigan  48234,  313-891-9226. 

**Clock  Wanted: 

From  time  to  time,  as  Federationists 
know,  I  get  letters  from  my  friend  Edgar 
Sammons,  who  lives  in  the  mountains  of 
Tennessee.  In  a  recent  letter  he  said: 
"Here  is  something  that  I  would  like  you 
to  put  in  the  Monitor.  If  anybody  has  a 
Braille  Baby  Ben  alarm  clock  with  two 
winding  keys  that  they  would  sell  me,  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  them.  They 
don't  make  such  clocks  anymore."  If  you 
want  to  follow  up  on  this,  contact: 
Edgar  P.  Sammons,  Route  1,  Box  1840, 
Mountain  City,  Tennessee  37683. 

**Bicycle: 

We  have  been  asked  to  carry  the  fol- 
lowing announcement: 


A  tandem  bicycle  tour  of  Europe  is 
planned  for  the  blind  this  summer.  The 
dates  are  July  19  through  August  1, 
1986.  The  estimated  cost  is  $1,595  from 
New  York.  For  information  write  or 
call:  International  Bicycle  Tour,  Inc., 
12  Mid  Place,  Chappaqua,  New  York  10514, 
914-238-4576. 

**  Organized: 

We  are  proud  to  announce  the  formation 
of  the  Hartsville  Chapter  of  the  NFB  of 
South  Carolina.  Hartsville  becomes  the 
twenty -sixth  chapter  in  the  state.  Don 
and  Betty  Capps  spent  two  days  in  the 
Hartsville  area  and  found  blind  citizens 
to  be  very  receptive.  On  Saturday  eve- 
ning, March  15,  the  organizational  ban- 
quet was  held.  The  officers  are:  Presi- 
dent, W.P.  Stogner;  Vice  President, 
Anthony  Tidwell;  Secretary,  Diane  Mose; 
Treasurer,  Rachael  Helms;  and  Social 
Director,  Belle  Finley. 
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